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Rents High; People Live TE LABOR eg 
In Kennels, Is Report 


Housing Conditions Worse After Three Years | will mark a definite turning point in the world’s history. 


of “Emergency” Laws; Socialists Demand Within recent years we have witnessed the establishment | 
Municipal H ‘ | of labor governments in other countries, but the political victory 
unicipa ousing |of the English workers stands out as an event apart because | 
ep eplecigione of the combination of three salient circumstances under which | 
The housing situation is bad, and|fancy names to them, and charge | it has been achieved. The British Labor Party comes into power | 
is getting worse. lrents accordingly and make 50, 60;as an avowed Socialist organization; its rule is the result of | 
he “emergency laws” mare. Lapa 75 per cent. a year instead?” | steady and normal growth in electoral and parliamentary ac- | 
ged 1 tt lag slg Mage meg Slum Conditions Revealed | tivities, and the country in which it operates is the largest and 
for @ little over three years, They F Zostiname pot ae ov committee | mightiest empire of the world. | 
— ,og siti. | Indicate wo ings; ere 1S a pop- | 
ag” yy a pe agi Tie me ulation of several Tanirod thourand | _ Our American newspapers just now are eager to impress | 
that unless something were done, |in New York—and presumably in all| their readers with the “conservatism” and “respectability” of 
there might be riots and bloodshed. | large cities—condemned to oe in 'the British Labor Party, carefully relegating its Socialist charac- | 
After three years bed wy mee a eel a! Fagen ova wok on per iter to the background. During the electoral campaign, when 
Be oe tan aiey cheeatane tat 10° i described in decent language. | they expected the party would come out a bad third and lose 
been supporting the laws, and|And there is no provision in new its standing as the official opposition, the same newspapers | 
r report is that the situation is| building for moderately well off/ made it a point to refer to it uniformly as the “Socialist” party 
worse than it ever was. people. Such people must either! of England. They were, however, unintentionally, quite truth- | 


|e 7? . ; = ¥ 
The masses of people have no al- | buy” one or two family houses and | aie td P : hd Aned, ee ae ee se 
ternative other than to live in foul, |tie themselves up for years in mort- | ful in both instances. The British Labor Party is a party of 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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By MORRIS HILLQUIT 





HE advent of the first labor government in Great Britain 


| accounts 
events in the future that are now in 


gy 


British Labor Govern- 


Relieve Distress 


Recognition of Russia, Social Legislation and 
World Peace Planks in MacDonald’s Plan, 


Says Snowden. 


ment to 








By PHILIP SNOWDEN, M. P. 





(Editor's note: The following ar- 
ticle was written by Snowden for 
American readers in anticipation of 
the overthrow of the Baldwin gov- 
ernment, and the assumption of of- 
fice by the Labor Party. The fact 
that it was awritten before events 
that are now well known to readers 
for certain allusions to 


of the Labor Party has unanimously 
decided that in such an event the 
Parliamentary Labor Party must ac- 
cept the invitation and Comrade 
Ramsay MacDonald will then pro- 
ceed to form his government. 

It will be a purely labor govern- 
jment. The Labor Party is under 
no delusions as to the difficulty of 
its position in these circumstances, 
It has not a Parliamentary majority. 
It can command only 192 votes out 
of a total Parliamentary member- 
ship of 615. A combination of the 
Labor and Liberal votes in the divi- 


the past. 


HE wildest political excitement 
prevails. Capitalists and fin- 
anciers are trembling with 


unlighted, insanitary, stinking ken-|@azes that are worse than rents; or | both labor and Socialism. In fact it could not be otherwise. |fright. The Stock Exchange is/sion lobby will give a majority of 
nels: or else to pay the highway- j else to pay high prices for inade-| Ryéry Socialist party is essentially a labor party and every stagnant. The most exaggerated |about 70 over the full Conservative 
man’s rents, double up families and | quate = eg aps Bagh submit to | political party of workers is bound in the long run to arrive ae of pe ge er yo prev- pony pyri secession “4 
iv er conditions that make de- | Overcrowding by taking fewer rooms | “0 ‘st onl contentions of Mariela sq | tent. S is due to the im-|Liberals to the Conservatives might 
= oF ee, lat graces. [than are required for decency, and | 4t the vegan and political conceptions ep mae ae /minence of a labor government in|at any time secure a hostile vote 

Six years ago, the Socialists pro-|by “doubling” up. |is precisely what has happened to the British Labor Party. | office. against the labor government. In 


From its conservative starting point of a mere reform program, 
the party was by the logic of the political fight driven to more 
advanced positions year after year, until in 1918, it made the 


osed in a series of bills in the New| Competent real estate men have | 
York ‘sae awn and the Board of | said that IF THERE WERE NO 
Aldermen looking towards the im-|SPECULATION IN THIS VITAL 


é 


spite of their overwhelming defeat 


office until they were dismissed by 
a vote of the House of Commons. 


The Conservative Government, in |the past it has been the usual prac- 
tice for a government to regard any 
hostile vote on an important issue 
as decisive, and to resign in conse- 
quence. In the present circum- 


at the polls, decided to hold on to 





kaow of the promises usually ma 
i 
it, they are cancelling every date to! 
be sure to be there on time. 


: atakVidiene 7 system |PUBLIC NEED homes could be . : Se ee ; : : = 
at nee eon of a system | iit and rented at $6 and $7 a| UNequivocal declaration in its constitution that its object is 

nur F; sing. so ts A 4 j ° on 
ae weaned , ri . lroom. There is speculation, and the | “to secure to the producers by hand or by brain the full fruits | 

No Building for Years. ‘lowest rent asked for the new of their industry, and the most equitable distribution thereof 


For several years there had been | houses is $20 a room. 
no building. The *energies of the| 


business world were directed toward | by th 


the creation of engines of destruc- | being made now by legislators and 
Capital that had previously }governors, who have only just dis- 
of | 
The |speculation in this vital public need 


tion. 
been invested in building was now 
being invested in munitions. 
Socialists realized as long ago as !must 
those early days that ‘a housing] Th 
shortage was inevitable. 
old party “statesmen” had proper | mission: 
answer to the Socialists. It was to| 

threaten to beat them up, to yell} pre 
at them to “shut up” and to bury |erg 


leovered what’ inevitable result 


be 


1) 
ii 


their bills in committee. ‘the stress of prevailing conditions, From this point of view the victory of the British Labor | 
‘ But with 7, cloze a A = Br 2. — vt go iy — Party is infinitely more significant than, for instance, the past 
he situation ecame 1Loleré > ‘accommodations, especially New)... ee ia Set, Mla ae 4 Caer oe ae Pisce 

Teiwnts’ unions began to be formed. | York city, that freedom of contract | Victories of the Australian Labor parties with their somewhat 


An¢ still there was no building. between landlords and tenants 
Since the enactment of the “‘em-!longer obtains. 
ater de Dtewe there has heen a good . PoanAitiane 
det of building, but not one single | p< 
howe has been built calculated to ‘gestion, due to scarcity of dwelling 
taki care of the working people | accommodations and high rents, con- 
anc poorer paid professionals. — istitute a distinct menace to public 
; one landlord testified before | welfare, health and morals. 
the State Housing Commission in, 
the City Hall, last ae om “Why - 
she ve build lower-class apart- : 
or ft sake only 10 to i3 per; commission urged the extension of 
‘er, When we can build the same | the emergency rent laws in all the 
hoses only a few blocks away, put (Continue don Page 2.) 


evietine in 


Commission’s Report 


VELCOME PARTY 


be present 


Frau Adele Schreiber, Socialist 
}member of the German Reichstag, 
wil! be there too, to represent the 


FOR NEW LEADER’ 


international movement. 
Others who will be present are 
lorris Hillquit, Algernon Lee, 
Meyer London, Jacob Panken, Abra- 
'ham Cohan, and all the active and 
{hardworking members of the party 
priaeceeeenesomeee® |hereabouts. Or as many as will be | 
> lable to get in. 
Piople’s House to Be Scene | {ind Agnes oe, Re 
ifica- | Those who have heard her know 
of Supper and Jollific | what that means. It will be a rare 
tion — Upton Sinclair, |;,.. 
Adele Schreiber, M. P.,! lorris Berman has n+ ag a 
ss) : H table, as have the irrepressible Yip- 
dillquit, Panken Will Be °°." the 6th A. D. Manhattan. | 
There. [he supper will be served at 6 
a in. m—or at least, that is the in- 
; . tention. 
he appearance of The New Lead-| It’s going to bea big party. Just 
ewill be w eleomed by the Socialists wt this paper deserves. 


otNew York at an old-fashioned | 
getogether that will be held 
mrrow (Sunday) night at the P 


p’s House, 7 East 15th Street. 'T 


to- | 
har for the beginning of the festivi- 
ts has been fixed for 6 p. m. | 

‘he big auditorium will be packed, f MILLIONS IN 
acording to present indications, a | f 


tls paper is due for a royal ser 


k Set pA 


1 
ot on the part of those whose en-| 
thsiasm and faith in their cau e| 
hs made its appearance possible. 
The gathering will be in the na- Peel ae 
twe of a supper and———. What! gp; ” : : 
wmes after the supper is a deeply| “President” Ships, Costing 


$28,000,000, Sold to Rob- 
ert Dollar for Less Than 
$4,000,000—Federal Aid 
for Profit Takers But No 
Public Enterprise. 


guarded secret, not even the edito: 

o° The New Leader being admit 

tto the confidence of the managers 
the affair. But from what they 


s 


1¥ George H. Goebel, who is running 


It isn’t going , Z lew ‘ , 
isn’t going to be only a Ne Government ownership—with res- 


se are the principal findings 
But. the |set forth in the report of the com- 


1. Unjust, ‘unreasonable and op- 


ive agreements are being gen-| 
exacted by landlords under | 


no 


the 
orer quarters as a result of con- 


the basis of these findings the ! 


And Kate Richards O’Hare will also | 


‘popular administration and control of each industry or service.’ 


T 


last parliamentary session. 
vague programs. 
The Soviet Government of Russie came ino power throurh 


tion of the people and demoralization.of the entire structure 
{of government and industry; the overthrow of the autocratic 


iregime of the czars and of the succeeding weak bourgeois govern- | 


ment; the absence of a strong ruling class and of an effective 


ng begging for a government with the ancient and characteristic 

Russian plea: ‘Our land is large and abundant, but there is no 
‘order in it.” Under the circumstances the Bolshevists took the 
government by default; they continue to rule by virtue of the 
political inertia of the Russian people. The Russian Soviet 
| Government is a government of Communists, but Russia is not 
'a communist regime or a co-operative labor commonwealth. 
| It is a party dictatorship which may and probably will fight its 
' way to an order of social democracy through many years of 
suffering and struggle. The Russian experiment may be a 
historic necessity for Russia, but it does not point the way to 
‘the workers in countries of western civilization. 

Even in Hungary the short-lived Soviet regime was sup- 
| pressed by a brutal capitalist dictatorship which has maintained 
itself in power ever since. ’ 

The Socialist governments set up in Germany and Austria 
in 1918 must also be considered as mere passing incidents of 
the military defeats and political revolutions in those countries. 
(Continued on Page 5.) 





| GREETINGS FROM ACROSS THESEA 


From the Briti 
a 


sh P remier | 


London, January 17.—My heartiest greetings and welcome to The 


New York New Leader. 


(Sp 


J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 


| 
| 


From Engla 


le to Th 


nd and France 
iSpec p 


London, January 17.—We desire to send heartiest greetings to our | 
American comrades upon the occasion of the starting of The New Leader, | 


: : shams linn tinartar . 
and we call upon the great working class movement of America to rally whelmingly in fa 


to support the new organ of Socialism. 
RCBERT SMILLIE, M. P. 
RICHARD C. WALLHEAD, M. P. 
JEAN LONGUET (France) 
S. GRUMBACH (France). | 


} 
T 





affair. either 2epreser / . 
ffair, either. Represen-| ...tions—has just cost the people | 








I 


¢ 





The steneeienin diek. iaide: tide that may be possible, wpon the basis of the common ownership 
he Socialists six years ago are|0f the means of production, and the best obtainable system of 


O leave no doubt about its stand, the Parliamentary group 
of the Labor Party has chosen as its official leader a 
prominent and life-long Socialist and has deliberately 
sought and obtained an opportunity to announce to the whole 

world its full acceptance of the philosophy and program of 

Socialism by precipitating the famous Socialist debate in the 


an unprecedentec' combination of unusual and abnormal events; 
a prolonged and ruinous war followed by complete pauperiza- | 


political organization of the masses; a disorganized country go- | 


land 
|parts of Germany. 


ishe said, 
jeager for it! 


It is quite clear that one of the rea- | 
sons which induced the government 
|to make this decision was the hope 
| that they might between the election 
and the meeting of Parliament be 
~ to come “ ea arrangement - 
with the Liberals by which the Con- | > : : 

{servatives could remain in office with | Daal Po ae an 


the Parliamentary support of the} . 
hye : as “ tude it should adopt towards 
Liberal Party. That hope has been a labor government holding office by 
abandoned, for Mr. Asquith, address- its toleration. There is a small sece 
ing a meeting of his supporters |tion which would favor an undere 
shortly after election, announced | standing with the Conservatives. in 
that his party would do nothing. to |opdep to prevent a labor govefnment 
{keep the present discredited govern- from taking office. There are others, 
a in power. .,|and they are probably the largest 
e debate on the Address will |-cction of the Liberal Party, who 
open on Thursday, January 17th, | wont to give a‘labor government a 
and two or three days later the gov- fair chance They argue that labor 
ernment will be overthrown by @/has raised itself to the position of 
|hostile vote of the Houns of Com- the eainnit largest party in the state 


stances of no party haying a clear 
majority this practice is impossible, 
and the labor government would not 
resign except upon a direct Vote 
jof Censure beirig carried against. it. 





’ 





mons, No approaches have been by strictly. constitutional meensarnd , 
MACS, POT WH MY Opploasics WG papas. fabewss entitied-to the crew 
made, by the Labor Party to the " a teApe taueee 


jof its suecess. Mr. Lloyd George 
|is among this section, and is using 
Pedant’ 2 ef Mig jhis influence to get the Liberals to 
iment to the Address which will be support the. labor government. so 
government. The Amendment will long as it is promoting legislation to 
‘e carried, and the Prime Minister oon Liberals are not decidedly 
ill resign; According to constitu- |": ‘ . ‘ 
tional practice the King wilf-send, M+ Asquith appears to be playing 
ifor the leader of the official opposi-|@ Very deep and clever game. So 
ition and ask him to undertake to |far as one can fathom it, it is to let 
|form a government. The Executive | (Continved on Page 2) 


GERMANY NEEDS 3 
FOOD AND WORK, 
SAYSWOMANMLP. vcr nan ail 


|preparing for more wars, arming 
° - ye ,| herself ,and Poland and Czecho- 

Adele Schreiber, Socialist siovakia.” 
Member of German Par-| The German people are tired of 


liament, Tells of Needs of |politics. They need food. “We could 
a ’ 


Liberals. The Liberals of their own 
accord will support a Labor Amend- 








|mantling of Germany’s industries 
jand the occupation of the Ruhr 
}meant that the German people are 
| left entirely without means to sup- 
; port themselves. Which means that 
| they cannot pay any more billions 


to France or any other country. 
| “And what is France doing with 


| 
| 7 | take over the government any day,” 
Her People — Not Dicta- |she said, Yi: Meese a Aes 
: | use? t would not_help anything 
torship, But Chance to or anyone. We néed food and the 
Work. reconstruction of our industries, 
id | We must be permitted to get back 

The success of the British Labor|to work. When we have that, it 
Party and the imminence of a Labor | will be time to talk of other things, 


| government in Great Britain are the | Now, our people are starving and 


sole rays of hope that brighten the|freezing. Their morale is getting 
future of the German people, ac-|lower and lower. They are getting 
cording to Adele Schreiber, Social-| desperate. They don’t care what 
ist member of the German Reichs-| will happen tomorrow. The only 
tag. Otherwise, the future is dark, | reason they don’t overthrow every- 
and the people of Germany are thing in sight is because there is 
sinking into despair. {no use to do anything at all.” 
Frau Schreiber is in the United | 
States on a speaking tour, and Tues- 
day night she spoke ata meeting 
for Local New Y Of the Socialist 
Party; addFéssing a packed hall at 
the Labor Temple on 84th Street. 
The German people were over- 
i vor of the Repub- 
lic, she said, when the Revolution 
the Imperial throne 
minor thrones in all 


The speaker urged the passage 
of Congressman Victor L. Berger’s 
bill creating a revolving fund of $1, 
| 000,000,000 to aid Germany re- 
|cover, and she said that after the 
| re-establishment of economic sta- 
bility Germany wanted a commis- 
lsion of experts to determine just 
| how much she could pay. 


She spoke of the offer of the 
German workers to rebuild deva-- 
. : ,, | tated areas of France, which was 
was such a fine revolution,” | accepted by the French workers and 
“and the people were so/jnhabitants of the regions and re- 
! If the people had| jected by the French chauvinists. 
remained united, there would have; "= 
»een such splendid progress. Then 
‘ame the Weimar Constitution, one 


over 


99 


toppled 
the 


4éTe 
C 


Comrade Schreiber is a Viennese 
by birth, but she has lived the bet- 





+: : lo $24,000,000, in the mz ; ‘ i 
the City and State and of the nation- | °%) o private eandier ye 4 why of the finest documents ever adopted Pa part of — life ~~ Germany. 
and international movement will} ip .ccaont” chins for a little in the history of the world. Even |*0F 4 quarter of a century prior to 
there to give the infant the start Ry se alae the i —S IN THIS ISSUE if Germany should go down, even|the 1918 revolutions she devoted 
lat every Socialist paper requires y pion ships that pie the people ) - ||if our people and our Republic are | herself to the feminist cause, fight- 
pon the occasion of its first issue.| ego =p1 998 H9 whaor, ¢ lo wore || MORRIS HILLQUIT Page 1 Page 7 |’ destroyed, the Constitution, with its |ing for suffrage, for equal rights for 
For example, the State Executive | ; = nght to “g w oy forte” one A Labo ‘ md Me freedom for everyone, its ’splen lid;men and women, for the popular- 

Ss . ie ,, , bescught to “give until it hurts” were mah ~~, m : Pes ening ST : : : 
mmitt yf the party, wh ch will | cold the sian day to the Dollar|| PHILIP SNOWDEN Page 1' paUL DAVIDSCN - - Page 8 || provisions for the welfare of women |ization of birth control information, 

jon all afternoon, will ad-| mship Line of California for British J . Ve. B = and children will remain as a monu- 8nd for child welfare legislation. 
I 0 me to take part on be-| go ¢ 0,000. Robert Dollar was given|]| MARX LEWIS Pa ‘ , ment for all time. | Following the revolution she 
) 150,000 Socialist voter 12 years in which to pay The Proaressi noid EMIL HERMAN Page 8 “The cause of Germany’s down- joined the Social Democratic Party, 
e th, te of lew York. oa at \ J° : . J . >| ai < a No . i ‘oe. s as e ¢ $ Ms 
the f N « This is the last, and most notor-|| EUGENE V. DEBS - Page 4 yocia irty E fall was the iniquitous Versailles and wa a among its first dep- 
{ < ir, Whose most recent | jous of the transactions in “Govern- Lony Life to 7 ier ROBERTO HABERMAN - - Page 9|| treaty. The people had believed|Uties in the eichstag of the re- 
been to run for United | m ’ shipping, by which the Gov- Greetings , iends nd. Carrill in the promises by Woodrow Wil-|Public, and among the. first women 
s § r from California as ernment has spent hundreds of mil-|] FERDINAND LASSALLE - Pose | ray son for a free peace, and they |!n ~ nr ys She = a brilliant 
s andidate and to write| lions of dollars, not to establish a} The Missi f th - - were compelied to witness the be-|SPe@ pel ane she speaks English like 

Kk was the third best|system of government owned and} Fs Che Pages 10-11 || trayal of those promises.” a native. 
ler in the non-fiction field last | operated s} ying for publie benefi Cfat ite ; ‘rau Schrieber showe at Ger- She > Ex - 
] > ¢ i ta operated : hippi zt oY public benefit, BENJAMIN GRUENBERG - Page 3 rau Schriebe h wed that Ger She spoke at the Easter confer 
res¢ to represen } bu ) ald the profit seeking capital- Pf oF : Pag 12 many Is depends nt upor her in-jence of the Independent Labor Par- 
rea ite business ist shipping interests to the extent What Other dag : dustries for the support of the peo-;ty of Great Britain last year, and 
vie studios, the university presi- | of tens of millions of dollars. H : pamela aon ple, while Russia is essentially an popular ih Socialist circles in 
ts and the Socialists of the Coast, | (Continued on Page 2} agricultural country. TI dis- countries other than her own. 
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) six heads what is required of the in- 
‘dustry. These are: 

1, Administrative organizing 
minds in the public service. 

2. A.competent technical staff. 
_ 3. A 100 per cent organized 
union. F 

4. Collective bargaining pub- 


NATIONALIZATION. 
AND LABOR PARTY 
: MINERS? PROBLEMS, 


5 ecvepereyeerse. 5 -"s : 
_ Convehtion April 1. Will “Take poor 4 accepted - the basis. of 
* +. | Wage agreements. 
Up Hours,”Wages and Nation- _5. A large labor representa- 
alization Program — Howatt! tion in all departments of gov- 
' in Hee ath ernment. 
May; Be Reinstated. 6. A political labor party. 


Fd are ; * It gill be observed that. the: re- 
Indidnapolis.—The national “éori- each committee considers that na- 
vention of the United Mine Workers | tionalization of the mines carries 
will meet here next» week and- one | with it the necessity of the working 
of Ge f matters-to be considered | class organizing and using its poli- 
is the wage scale, the- old scale -ex- | tical power independent of the capi- 
piring ond pri 1, There is little talist parties. The miners in na- 
doubt that the Yniners in the bitumi-*tional ¢onventions have recorded 
nous fi j d an increase themselves in favor of independent 
in wages-o£ 20 per cent. | political action a number of times in 
Another *matter-that will receive recent years yet it is expected that 
careful-consideration-is the anarchy {the conservative elements will offér 
in the:management of the mining | their usual opposition to the pro- 
industry and which condemns hun-| posal which is now a part of the na- 
dreds of thousands of miners to cas- tionalization program of the re- 
ual and uncertain employment. In search committee. 


iment, which he will do by an under-|furthéer for schemes of ‘social re- 


order. to \introttude something -like 


“Supporters of the nationalization 


LABOR GOVERNMENT | weekly-newspaper, The New Leader, | 
| must pele yoo ons ane 
| : ar iturn out the labor government either | 
(Continued from Page 1.) ‘on its international policy or on its, 
jthe Labor Party take office, and then |proposals for dealing with unem-| 
;when an opportunity comes’to cast ployment. | 
ithe votes of his party with the Con-| The second very important matter 
|Servatives against the labor govern-|is that of national finance. A iabor | 


}ment on an issue which will involve |government will find the national |of leading 


ithe resignation of the government. |finances in a very serious situation. | 
‘He hopes that the King will refuse | There will probably be a deficit on | 
|to accept advice of the Labor Prime |the budget this year, and additional | 
|Minister to dissolve Parliament and |taxation may have to be imposed to | 
|have a general election, but  will|meet that deficit, which will make | 
isend for him to form a new governs |it. difficult to increase taxation still 


|standing with the Conservatives: In iform. The Labor Party cannot pro- 
| this way it is hoped to “dish” the! pose its scheme for a Capital Levy, 
|Labor Party, who will be discredited | because two-thirds of the House of 
'by a few months of office in which |Commons are opposed to it. If the 
they have had no time to carry out|Labor Chancellor of the Excheiyuer 
any big programme, !confines his financial proposals to 

That appears to be Mr. Asquith’s|the recognized methods of taxation 
But it is doubtful if it will |there should be no difficulty in get- 


| game. 


“work out quite as"he has planned. *ting a majority of the House of 


\It is more likely to lead to a split}Commons to support them. 

jin his own party, and to a great! Comrade Ramsay MacDonald has 
accession of strength to labor. Such gone to his native place in the North 
a policy, involving an understand-jof Scotland for a holiday and to 
|ing between the Liberals and the |think out the way the very yzrave 
Tories, will make it plain to every-|problems he will have to face in a 


‘to pass as that 


stabilization of work.im the industry | program point out that the mining 
a five-day week’ of 30- hours will be | industry *is-the most hazardous’ irf 
seriously considered... This does not | this country. More men are injttred 
mean an actual. reduction of the and killed in the mines than in-any 
hours of labor“from ‘the theoretical other industry. Dr. Frederick L. 
eight Hours that prevail. It means | Hoffman; statistician of the Pruden- 
that, the miners insist upon the five- | tial Life Insurance Company, pointed 
hour déy as-aiguarantee of an aver- out a few years ago that the min- 
age. ofjfive hours per day for each!ing industries. are more hazardous 
‘ working day of the year. | than enlistment in the United-States 
If such a demand is won, thé radi-’ Army and ‘from two to three timcs 
cal and Socialist miners do not see|as dangerous as the average of all 
how it;can become effective without occupations in which male workers 
carrying out a large measure of na-|are employed. The annual death 
tionaligation *of ‘the mines. It is toll of the mines constitutes -a ter- 
pointed out that™the waste of ma-_ rible indictinent of the profit-making 
terials, the uncertain employment, motive in the industry, these work- 
and general anarchy that prevail in’ ers contend, and civilized ‘organtza- 
the mining: industry are due to pri- tion and. management are required 
vate ownership of.the mines. The to wipe out this hideous blot. This 
Nationalization Research Committee, can be realized only by nationaliza- 
headed, by John Brophy of Pennsyl- | tion of mines under safeguards that 
vania, was appointed by the conven- | will give the miners a voice in man- 
tion in 192}, . The report of this com-| agement and also insure union or- 
. mittee recemmends a plan of nation-, ganization: of the miners, : 
alization of the mines of the nation.' Other matters that will come be- 
The recommendations are on the fore the convention are the reinstate- 
whole in--Accord with what.some of ment of Alexander Howatt as a 
the leading. industrial engineers of member cf the Kansas district or- 
the country-have-urged as a solution | ganization; the recognition of Rus- 
of the preblems.of coal production. sia, and a full consideration of the 
In thewepont:issned last year and action of the national administra- 

_ which ‘b¥ought 4 “sontrovers¥--with |‘tion in Fenioving officials of the Nova 
some of the natjonal, officials-of the Scotia miners during the strike in 
union, the committee outlined .inder | that region last year. | 


3 4h IA Ny bs Ships— Const. cost. 
Sy HOUSING. President Adams...... $4,092,015.27 


= President Garfield..... 4,062,456.76 








| body that the main motive of thease 
two parties is. to kill the Labor Party. 


on the way in which the labor 
{ governmént acts: ‘As a min- 
jority party it cannot expect to carry 


{ 
} 


Mont of course will depend up- 


‘a Socialist program. That will have | 


to.wait until it can command a mna- 
\jority in the House of Commons 
‘and in the country. Its most seri- 


|ous difficulty will probably be in its | 


jown party. There is a small extre- 
/mist section of the Labor Party 
‘which does not- seem to. realize the 
facts of the situation,.and-are press- 
jing the party to-act as:if, it were 
a government with its own majority 
in Parliament. 

The whole problem of the present 
|position is this—Will the labor gov- 
/ernment, realizing the limitations of 
jits power, try to do hervic but im- 
possible things; or-will it try to get 


‘|through Parliament some useful but 


moderate legislation with the ‘sup- 
}port it can get from the Liberals? 
The first course would be maguifi- 
jcent but it woyld not be war. 


jried,. The Liberal Party at the re- 
jeent Genéral’ Election issued a }ro- 
/gram, which apart from nationaliza- 
‘tion and the Capital Léty, was al- 
jmost identical with the labor pro- 
igram. It would be good tactics for 
the labor government to take some 


The, 
;second course might result in some | 
jreally useful legislation being car- | 


(Gontinued from Page 1.) 


cities t¢ whigh they ‘at present apply, 
except (Rochester, whete conditions 


are pronounced nérnial; the immedi- | 
ate inttodtction of proposals to am- | 
end thp Constitution with a view ° 


to making it possible two‘years hence, 
to have the State and munjcipal 
administrations of local housing and 
planning boards: te co-operate ‘with 
wt , ousing. - Commission, 
which will. continue.its. investigation 
and qu remedial measures. 

The report says: ’ 

“In N@W York’ city the housing 
_ emergency still exists. In spite of 
the Jarke riumber of dwellings con- 
structed during the last two years, 
tenant# are itt‘no-better position to- 
day than-they: were. in 1920 to’ bar- 
gain with landlords; Rents have 
risen dontinuously and congeStion 
has ingreakéd. ~ Families are being 
forced ; into, poorer and_ smaller 
quarters. They are obliged to 
double! up, two’, families living in 
rooms {which under normal -condi- 
tions would ‘be. o¢¢upied by**éne 


family; they aré increasingly ‘forcéd 


President Harrison.... 4,068,528.93 of the most advanced items which 
President Hayes....... 4,063,950.73 |are common to the two programs, 
} President Monroe...... 4,076,336.66 and embody them in Parliamentary 
President” Polk........ 4,076,332.30 | bills. This would put the Libefals 
President Van: Buren.. 4,067,215.37|in the position of having cither to 
support these bills or repudiate their 


EMR ase Giit's 5, 6:05 ai5 8 $28,501,836.02 election pledges. 


Unde: the terms of the contract | 
the Dollar Line agreed to “maintain 
|for.a period of five: years a round- 
| the-world route” and to pay $550,000 
for each of the. steamers. 1 
|. During the - war, enthusiastic! 
{theorists declared that the era of 
private, profit seeking shipping had 
| passed forever. But with the close 
of hostilities, there was no more 
need of placating liberal.opinion, and 





PHAHE two most pressing problems 
are the international situation 
and unemployment; The Lib=r- 

als profess to favor an international 

policy which is practically identical 
with that of the Labor: Party and 
the Socialist International. They de- 
iclare themselves in favor of the 
full ‘diplomatic recognition of Rus- 


there wereno more hints of publi¢/sia.. ‘If the labor government recog-‘. 


operation. of the various lines. ° ‘{nized Russia, the Liberals coutd: not 

But with the disorganized condi-|very’ well oppose. Indeed they 
tion of world shipping some subsidy | would be bound to support, and also 
was considered necessary by those|to support the granting of trade 
who refused to admit the principle |credits to Russia. That would have 
of public ownership and operation.|a very considerable beneficial eect 

Out of that has arisen this scan-|on trade. The labor government 
dalous situation. Tens of millions,| will be judged mainly by its suecess 


possibly hundreds of millions; of dol-|in reducing the volume of unemploy- | 
lars have been poured out to private|ment. There is work enough im deal- | 
| shippers, while our rulers have been jing with these two problems profit- | 


to take in lodgers. The dilapidated, ee , 
insanitary .qld houses which were | orror-stricken_ whenever anyone 
considéred ‘unihhabitable in 1920 |*USested public ownership and op- 
are now fully dccupied and over-|°T8tion, as if one were to suggest 
crowdefi: .’The ‘conditions of upkeep | the overturning of our most sacred 
and repair’ have grown steadily | Sttutions. 

worse. e emergency rent-laws4 ‘ 





eth aT WI? a 
‘were needed in 1920 they are even |' ’ 
more necessary at the present time.” | ORANCE IS 
. ‘While the old party bunglers and 
real estate, statesmen are fiddling 
with the housing problem, practically 
every Western European country 
has éstablished the principle that is : ‘ 
so repugnant to-the American law Cree a Rs : 
makers, that is, that a public need By GEORGE LANSBURY, M. P 
No Profits in Housing (Former Editor of the Daily Herald, 


In England, Holland, France, Bel- London). 
gium, Denmark and other countries, iehantiiahions 
the prifiple has been written into’ Here's best of luck and good 


the law that no business man has|wishes ‘to ‘all American. comrades 
the right to speculate in so vital ajand ffiends. I hope The New 
public need as-houses. In all-those;Leader will be a great suecess and 
countries; extensive and far-reach-+atso be the means of uniting all sec- 
ing plans of public housing is under ‘tions 6f our movement into one 
way. great party for the capture of politi- 
In America, no ‘one has had the | cal and industrial power: 
vision ‘ahd’ ‘féresight to make the Let us give up fighting amongst 
same demand except the Socialists. ourselves about methods and con- 
The Gegislature is going to fool centrate all our efforts on convert- 
around: withthe ‘question, a few ing the masses to our views. Once 
speeches- will: be- made expressing (they see and understand economic 
sympathy with the poor tenants (for — A of 


lably to employ the energies of a! 


|labor government for many months 
ahead. It would be difficult for Mr. 
Asquith to find the opportunity to 











‘truth, all other things will be added 
;unto.them and _us. . 

| .Our only foe is the ignorance of 
our own people. Therefore The 
|New Leader should become the 
greatest educational force on be- 
|half of labor in the United States. 
|. I am glad ‘to say the Daily Her- 
jald,. together with British Labor 
,marching onto victory. “This h 
|happened because in spite of every 
jobstacle some people persevered and 
|thus never could be defeated. Our 
lopponents have often written us 
|}down as dying and dead, but always 
| we. have. refused to die. 

| We want our comrades, women 
land men, across the water to come 
jinto line with us so that from the 
{Atlantic to the Pacific, from, the In- 
|dian Ocean to the North Sea there 
|shall be established real labor gov- 
}ernments who in turn will establish 
ja true League of Nations, ‘not gov- 
ernments. 


This is the work the labor organ-, 


lizations in the States and your 








political purposes), and the ‘“‘emer- 
gency” laws—under which the emer- 
gency -got steadily worse for 36 
months, Will be continued. 
Meariwhilé, the Socialist Party is 
continuing its fight to popularize the 
idea of—mnunicipal housing as the 
only way-oeut-of the jam. 
TAKE THE PROFIT OUT OF 
THE PEQPLE’S NEEDS! 
That’s the only way out. 


PEOPLE MULCTED 


; P tet : 
(Continued from Page 1.) 
Another sship~that has just’ been 
sold at tetms that arouse serious. 
questi@ns a% to; the honesty ‘of the } 
transaction. was the?City of Las An- | 


TO-NIGHT 


Just As British Lab 





“That the Hope of Civili 
Continued Growth re L 
the 


Affirmative: 
ADELE 


SCHREIBER, M. P., 








geles, sold Jast. August for $100,000 Social D tic Memb 

to thet Los higeléy Steamship: Com- | eae at the ey 

peng. It Qbst “the government $2) |) REITCHSTAG 

826,009. ay ee ee | en ‘ 
The} “President” <sKips. were: all’ TWO OF THE WORLD'S 

built {undeg] contractby-the New} 

York $hipbgilding Company of Cam- | 

den, + + nd are soren 9 a BE" he 

by the) Ametiemebureau of shipping. ? as 

Practitally new, they were delivered Tickets, $.50 to $2.50 plus ta 


to the shippirfk Hoard in 1920 “and , 

1921. 4 bo jm; ‘ee a 
Thelfollevirg t#bit shows the cost 

of thede. 3€ve steamers—all of about 


DON’T MISS IT—GET 





CARNEGIE HALL DEBATE FRIDAY, JAN. 18 


ON PROPOSITION: 


World.” 


The Brilliant JOHN COWPER POWYS, M. A. 


AND VOTE AFTER DEBATE 


G. Arnold Shaw, Mer., 5733 Grand Central Term., Tel. Vand, 3038 & 4847. 


TO-NIGHT 


or Assumes Power 


zation Depends Upon the 
abor Parties Throughout 


Negative: 
HELEN 


FRASER, 


Liberal Candidate 1922 and 
1923 Elections for 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


BEST WOMEN SPEAKERS, 


airman 
x, at Carnegie Hall Box Dffice 


YOUR TICKET NOW, 





is | 


as | 


few weeks’ time. ‘No leader of an| 
jopposition ever had a more difficult | 
‘situation. - He will: have to form 
‘his government almost wholly of un- 
\tried men; for with the exception 
lof Comrade Clynes and Comrade 
‘Arthur Henderson (who is not in 
|Parliament at present) no member 
,of the Labor Party has had previous 
jexperience of government. Jt is 
‘rather ‘remarkable, however, that 
amidst all the criticism of the news- 
{papers upon the forth-coming labor 
|government, practically nothing is 
‘being said which reflects upon the 
‘capacity of the men who will have , 
|to form the labor government, On| 
(thé contrary, apart from’ the fact 
{that they have had no previous ex-! 
perience in office, the comment is 
general in the capitalist press that! 
jability and knowledge and adminis- 
trative capacity the labor govern- 
ment will probably be the equal of | 
lany previous government, and cer-! 
| ainly far superior to the present 
;Conservative government. 


To selection of the men to fill | 





the various government posts| 

will be left entirely to Mac. | 
Donald... 'The..British Labor Party 
does not carry theoretical democracy + 
‘to the point of thinking that a vote 
;of the members of the party can 
\select the most suitable men to fill | 
the various offices. The Labor Prime | 
| Minister will have the responsibility | 
|for the government, and he could) 
|not be expected to. accept the re- 
|sponsibility. for, Ministers who had} 
been appointed by others. I know} 
{nothing of what Comrade MacDon- 
'ald’s present intentions are as to 
|fillng the various government of- 
fices, beyond the fact that he is 
giving the matter very serious at- 
tention so that when he is summoned 
lto form a government there will be 
*no undue delay. The. press. is full! 
of tumors of who is going to be 
|this Minister and that Minister, bat | 
ithey are merely conjectures. The 
only suggestion which may turn out | 


s that Comrade Mac- 
himself take the pest 
of Foreign Secretary 1n addition to 
that of Prime Minister. It will be 
an exceedingly heavy task to take 
up the duties of these two offices, 
but in the event of his doing so he 
will probably hand over the work 
the House of Commons 
to a colleague. 

I have written as though the early 
advent of a labor government Were 
a foregone conclusion. There is 
many a slip between the cup and the 
lip, but there never was an unac- 
complished fact so certain to come 
within a month there 
will be a labor government in office 
in Great Britain. And yet In a Sense 
it seems impossible to realize it. 

It is only twenty-three years Since 
the Labor Party was formed. Politi- 
cal parties are trees of very slow 
growth. We 


to -be true i 
Donald may 


labor government as a thing: for - 


which we were working, and which 
we believed would some day, in the 
course of historic evolution, come 
to pass. But it is coming much 
Sooner than we ever dreamt. And 
it is very Sratifying to know that 
on the whole we are prepared for 
lt. We may not realize all that 
may be expected from a labor gov- 
ernment, but reasonable people will 
'make due allowance for the difficul- 
|ties of our position. 

| I am confident labor in office, i: 
not in power, will justify the claim 
of _the common people to govern 
their own country. Much will de- 
pend upon the spirit of toleration 
and comradship in the Labor Party 
itself, and upon the extent to which 
jevery individual member realizes 
jhis individual responsibility to the 


have talked about a /party and to the cause, 











persons selling largest 


BAZAAR 


immediately to 


Palace Room 1147 


PUR 


and Central Europe. 


PRIZE CONTEST | 
A TRIP TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE 


This wonderful prize will be given to the two 








TEN OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES to those 
selling next highest number of tickets for the 








GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


46th Street and Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 16TH TO 24TH, 1924 


All desiring to enter this contest should apply 


PEOPLE’S RELIEF—“ORT’—OF AMERICA 


BAZAAR COMMITTEE OFFICE—Grand Central 


To raise funds to Establish Trade, Vocational 
and Agricultural Schools among Jews of Eastern 





number of tickets, and 


and FAIR 
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BROOKLYN 
Pitkin Avenue & Watkins Stree 
Graham Avenue & Varet Stree 


Loans & Discounts . 


Notes . 


Other Securities . 


Cash, Exchanges and Due fro 
Banks and Bankers . 


ances , . 
Banking Houses . . 
Due from U. S. Treasurer . 


Interest Accrued 





U. S. Government Bonds and 


State and Municipal Bonds . 


Customers Liability Under Let- 
ters of Credit and Accept- 


The Public National Bank 


New York 





MANHATTAN 
Broadway & 25th Street 
Delancey & Ludlow Stret 
177 East Broadway 
Avenue C and 7th Street 
Madison Avenue & 102d Street 
t Madison Avenue & 116th Street 


CONEY ISLAND 


2213-2215 Mermaid Avenue 





Statement of Condition at Close of Business 


RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES i 
$48,352,055.09 CAPITAL  . $3,500,000.00 
SURPLUS 4,000,000.00 
31,527,684.37 UNDIVIDED 

782,615.05 PROFITS . 1,740,069.68 9,240,069.68 
15,002,622.22 Ynrsned Dicomt . . © 364,329.49 
 13,786,356.46 gry tnny Accruel! 61497759 
Dividends Unpaid . + « 136,716.00 
89,300.29 Currency Circulation - ~ 3,500,000.00 
| 798,745.10 —- Credit - — 106,816.66 
175,000.00 Other Liabilities. - - 301,983.66 
549,510.76 DEPOSITS 96,736,906.28 
$111,063,889.34 $111,063,889.34 


The Public National Bank has been in existence for fifteen 
years and is now serving over 150,00 depositors. Its great num- 
ber of depositors and large resources have been accumulated 
through efficient service plus conservative banking policies. 


BRONX 
3817 Third Avenue 
940 Southern Boulevard 


December 31, 1923 
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SOCIALIST NEWS 





HUDSON COUNTY 
ENDS BIG YEAR; 
BALANCE IN BANK 


Holds 124 Meetings, Sells 
Thousands of Books, and 
Gets Many New Members 
—An Off Year, Too! 


This is a report of the activities 
of just one Socialist local during an 
“off year” campaign. 

Robert Leemans is secretary of 
the Socialist Party campaign com- 
mittee in Hudson County, New Jer- 


sey, and he has just completed his | 


report for the activities of 14 
branches, June 1 to November 15, 
1923. The work of the local was not 
to elect an Assemblyman or to get a 
big vote, but to carry on educational 
work, and to make socialists. It was 
an “off year” for politicians, you un- 
derstand, but not for Socialist work- 
ers. And incidentally, they got a 
good vote, too. 

Altogether, 124 meetings were 
held in Hoboken, West New York, 
West Hoboken, Union Hill, Bayonne, 
Jersey City, and North Bergen. 
Literature was sold to the ex- 
tent of $1,094.54, and expenses 
(including the cost of quantities 
of free leaflets) were $1,061.64. 
That means, a vast amount of 


branches. There are forty-eight 
party branches now in Greater New 
York. 

The joint merger committee elec- 


Now ‘that the preliminary skir- 
mish between the Progressive group 
in the House of Representatives and 


The Progressives in Repertoire 


By Marx Lewis 
(Washington Correspondent of the The New Leader) 


ted by the various locals in the city 
to consider the possibilities for a 
merger, urged favorable action on 
jthe referendum for the following 


the organization with which they are 
still affiliated has been fought and, 
by their own admission, won, it 
would be both interesting and in- 





reasons: shiny Pi a ee 
. ‘ structive to examirie the nature of 
1, That it would unify the work the contest, the objects it was in- 

of the party branches throughout the | tended to accomplish, and the extent 

cx : to which it is likely to achieve its 
2. That it would centralize con-| proclaimed purposes. 

pr a Sag work of propaganda and | In the nine months that intervened 
ray srould make possible a more fam the OMe, he Dreier ey 

? ay“ gee a eg |began, or rather made an attempt 

. would place at the disposal 4 


ofthe party branches tee fal-ime 12,funetion, the, great, polities, re 


| organizers. | P : , 
_ 5, It would result in active organ- | Paceuaive grouse in: ogg etl 
ization work in outlying sections of | .1nposed to be a direct result, con- 
an such as Richmond and ctituted the principle topic of con- 
ig | versation in discussions in Washing- 
° | ton on a work of bs er} 9 
gress. Numerous conflicts o ro- 
OPPOSE AMALGAMATION = ba radicals in path 
f | Houses o ongress, occasiona 
The 6th A. D., Local Kings County | statements to the press, frequent 
has-sent in a resolution earnestly reports of ultimatums that were be- 
opposing the merger proposition. |ing drafted—all served to create and 
Signed by Joseph A. Whitehorn and | strengthen the hope that the condi- 
Barnet Fineberg, the resolution | tion of unrest throughout the nation 
reads: — ; = ‘and more particularly among the 
Considering the proposition of farmers would find expression in.a 
amalgamation of all the locals of the | concrete program of legislative ac- 
|Socialist Party of the Greater City tion, upon which the Progressives 
|into one local, considering that such | could rally the liberal elements of 

jamalgamation instead of helping and the nation. 

unifying the Socialist forces of the, At Jast, on December 3, “Der Tag” 
city, and making the work more effi-| arrived. | Republicans, ' Democrats 
cient, it is the unanimous opinion of | and Progressives caucused. Each 
our organization that the amalga-|pjaced its candidate for Speaker in 
mation would work great injury, the field+Speaker- Gillette was the 
would cause discouragement in the Republican nominee; Finis Garrett, 








| 
Defects of Liberalization | 


It may also be conceded that if 
the rules of the House could be 
liberalized, so liberalized as to afford 
an opportunity for intelligent study 
and discussion of legislation—if they 
could be so modified as to permit 
the individual member. who has a 
suggestion to make or. a plan. to. pro- | 
pose an opportunity to make him-) 
self heard and felt, it would be no} 
mean accomplishment in itself, even 
though it would not, because: in its 
very nature it could not, have the 
far-reaching -effects on representa- 
tive government that the advocates 
of liberalization propose. It would} 
at least promote a livelier interest | 
in. governmental problems,:,and it 
would, perhaps, develop an under- 
standing of the fundamental social, 
political and industrial problems af- 
fecting and afflicting the nation. | 


But the rules of the. House have! 
been developed under, and’ largely | 
because of, the constitutional system | 
in vogue—a system deliberately de- | 
signed to create so many checks and | 
balances that the demands of the} 
people would not be able to crystalize 
themselves into concrete results. | 
And.a revision of the rules, if it 


| were to be effective, would involve | 
an overhauling of the entire sys-| 
tem—a proceeding with which the. 
Progressives are not concerned, and | 
to which they may even be opposed. | 


! 

“Liberalization of House Rules” | 
has been a favorite pastime for | 
Progressives ever since Congress was | 
conceived. During the last few de- | 
cades there’ have been any number | 
of insurrections and rebajions in the | 








|the fight of the progressives is the 


The avowed purpose .of the Pro- 
gressive group in making the fight 
for liberalization is to make the mem- 
bers more responsible for their ac- 
tivities by having them placed on 
record; but the mere fact that the 
members vote.to adopt such rules 
which prevent them from having a 
voice in the affairs of government is, 
or should be, sufficient to convince 
any thinking worker that the diffi- 
culty is not with the rules of the 
House, but with its personnel and 
the political parties which line up 


the personnel whenever it is neces- 


sary. 

Bills which leave the clerk’s desk 
to cross the parliamentary bridge 
of sighs whence they never return die 
not because of the restrictive rules, 
but because the members of Con- 
gress—the overwhelming number of 
them, as may be seen from the way 
they lined up on the Speakership 
fight—desire that sort of a system, 
and by their votes sustain it. De- 
bates are cut short, opportunities for 
examination of legislation are limit- 
ed, bills are not given sufficient study, 
not because the rules, but because 
those who make the rules, and all 
the members of Congress are re- 
sponsible for the rules, for they adopt 
them at at the outset of each session. 

As previously stated, underlying 


assumption that the majority of the 
members desire to vote for progres- 
sive or meritorious legislation, but 
that the rules prevent them from 
doing so. The program of the Pro- 
gressives, so far as it relates to the 
liberalization of the rules, is pre- 
mised on that assumption. And the 
assumption is without warrant. 


The Capitalist. Parties 


The representatives of both old 
parties are pledged to the things 
which. are favorable to’ the ‘vested 





This Saturday Evening 
AT oe 


4215 Third Ave., cor. Ti 


ont 


AND 
ENTERTAINMENT ~ 
Given by Branch .7, Bronx 
Socialist Party. 


The following will participate is: the 
entertainment: ‘ 
Miss Sylvia Sedney 
Jacques Haimowitz - 
' August Claessens 
Samuel De Witt 


Tickets, Including Wardrobe, 50 


t ans 


[BRONX suisse 
RESERVE 
Friday Evening, Feb. 22 
Washington's Birthday - 
FOR. THE POPULAR 
RE-UNION & CIVIC BALL 
GIVEN BY — 
Local Bronx Socialist Party : 


AT i 
-The Bronx Lyceum 
170th St. and 3rd Ave. 


Best Dance Floor in the Bronx 
Best Music Obtainab)e 
In Advance 


TICKETS. 
Including Wardrobe 5ac 
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GET-TOGETHER DANCE | 
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Tickets may be bought at head- 


House. In fact, the history of the) interests. Many of them are bene- 
House is replete with these insurrec- | ¢cjaries of special interests. Others 
tions, in most cases staged by well-| are capitalists who have become rich 





ranks, would curtail the activity and the Democratic nominee, and Henry 
initiative of the memLers and of | Allen Cooper, of Wisconsin, the 
ithe branches, would cause also a/ nominee of the Progressives. The 


propaganda was carried on, speak- 
ers were brought from distances and 
paid, tens of thousands of people 


heard about Socialism for the first 
time—and a profit made on the 
transaction! 

That is the work that was done 
in just one county—and each county 
and town thinks it is alone. Each 
town thinks itself a lonely outpost, 
but they are going to find out all 
about each other in The New 
Leader. 

And by the way, at the last meet- 
ing of the Hudson County Commit- 
tee, Val Bausch moved that every lo- 
cal and branch secretary in the coun- 
ty be placed on the list for The New 
Leader for a year—at the County’s 
expense. Edward Mead _ seconded 
the motion and it was carried unani- 
mously. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
CONVENTION 


{Special to The New Leader) 
Reading, Pa., Jan. 17.—A state 
¢onterence ot the Socialist Party 
will be held in Harrisburg on March 
1. At this conference the future 
policies of the party will be decided 
upon and other business transacted. 





All locals and branches have been | 


asked to send as many representa- 
tives as they desire at their own ex- 
pense. 

A large and representative gather- 
ing is expected. 


LABOR PARTY 
IS PLANNED 


(Special to The Nesw Leader) 

Reading, Pa., Jan. 17.—A confer- 
ence will be held in this city next 
Friday (January 25) by a group of 
working people and representatives 
of working class representatives in- 
terested in the organization of a 
genuine labor party. 

The Socialist Party has elected as 
its official representatives J. Henry 
Stump, George W. Snyder and Ray- 
mond S. Hofses. 








New Bronch in Brooklyn 


A new branch of the Socialist 
Party is being organized in the 
Kings Highway and Flatbush sec- 
tions of Brooklyn, which are in the 
Second Assembly district, Kings 
County. 

The Second Assembly district is 
one of the largest districts in the 
city, and, while there is an excel- 
lent branch in Brownsville with 
its own headquarters at 420 Hins- 
dale street, the vast territory south 
of Brownsville is uncoveral by 
organization. 

Socialists who are or have been 
members of the party, and those 
who are willing to join the party, 
are requested to send their names 
and addresses to William M. Fei- 
genbaum, 1745 East 8th _ street. 
Brooklyn. It is planned to hold 
brief business meetings in connec- 
tion with informal talks on Social- 
ism and on related subjects. ‘lhe 
organizers of the new branch hope 
to build up an active lecture center 
for the rapidly growing Kings High- 
way section, which is without any 
intellectual activities of any kind. 





REFERENDUM ON AMALGAMA.- 
TION. 


The locals in Greater New York 
are now debating the advisability of 
merging the locals of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Queens, Richmond and 
the Bronx into one Greater New 
York Local. A referendum on the 
subject is now being voted on. 

Should the referendum receive a 
favorable vote one central office will 
be opened for the greater city, one 
Central Committee, and one Execu- 
tive Committee would govern the 


activities of the Socialists of the en- } 
tire city, and one Executive Secre- ' 


tary will be elected. Three organiz- 


ers would be placed in the field for! 


the purpose of aiding the party 


branches in carrying on their work | 


and they will help organize new 


ifalling off of work and in the end 


»| nomination of Cooper deadlocked the 


|will and must prove a disastrous House, neither one of the candidates 
|failure. Moreover, we believe that | being able to receive a majority of 


|meaning Progressives, whose’ inten- 
tions were superior to their ‘vision. | 
Now*and then. the rules would’ be) 


las a result of the protection which 
they received from government. be-| 


fore the government became pa-), 


the obliteration of the County Locals | 
|and their merging into one Greater | 
|City local is contrary to the letter | 
|and spirit of the State Constitution | 
lof the party. For all of these rea- | 
|sons the membership of our organ-| 
jization voted practically unanimous- | 
\ly against the proposition, and we 
|urge upon and appeal to the Com-| 
jrades of Kings County as well as| 
|of the city, in the interests of pre- | 
;Serving our party as best as it can! 
under the present trying and difficult 
circumstances be preserved, to re- 
ject the amalgamation by decisive | 
and overwhelming votes and instead | 
of that to go to work earnestly to 
built and strengthen the party, to! 


the votesicast. Upon receiving as- 
surances from the Republican leaders 
that an opportunity would be afford- 
ed sometime in January to discuss 
the rules of the House and to offer 
amendments to them, the Progress- 
ives yielded, Speaker Gillette re- 
turned to preside over the delibera- 
tions of the House, and the deadlock 
was broken. And it was a victory 
for all concerned—the . Republicans 
declaring that they. had all along 
been prepared and willing to permit 
such a discussion and amendment of 
the rules; the Democrats were happy 
that they had shown to the nation 
that the Republicans, in spite of 
their technical majority, were un- 


liberalized somewhat, only to lead to | tornalistic’—that is, before it began 
new evils requiring further modifica-| t consider legislation to help the un- 
tion of the rules. ° employed, the sick, the aged. They 
The results of the numerous eam-; are elected by the political machines | 
paigns made by Progressives for the| which receive their campaign con- 
liberalization of House Rules have; tributions and their support from 
been to carry the House from one | corporations—the Republicans from 
extreme danger another. When | big corporations, and the Democrats 
the rules were Moeralized, it was/from little corporations. No change 
found that the minority ‘acquired|of rules can affect them; they are 
rights by which they could preyent | committed to the perpetuation of the | 
the majority from transacting, busi-| system which considers the interests | 
ness; and when the rules were moadi-| of the plunderbund first, last and all 
fied to eliminate this possibility, it) the time. 
was found that the majority were! _ And the Progressives, honest and 
in a position to deprive the’ minority | well-intentioned as they undoubtedly 
of an opportunity to make itself felt. | are—some of them, anyway—cannot 
|escape their share of the responsi- 





increase its power, influence and | able to organize the House; and the 


prestige from below, starting with | Progressives were overjoyed in that 


Some History 
The greatest fight over House pro- 


ithe Assembly District organizations, 
‘instead of from above, from some 
central office, and by doing this we 
feel confident and certain that our 
movement and party will in the near 
|future gain instead of standing to 
lose as it will and must by amalga- 
|mation. 





_ Socialists Gain in Dayton 


(Specia The New Leader.) 

| DAYTON, Ohio, January 18.— 
|The Socialist Party of this city is 
‘tapidly becoming the “official oppo- 
| sition,” and it will not be long before 
Dayton will have a Socialist govern- 
ment, according to Joseph W. 
| Sharts, editor of the Miami Valley 
| Socialist. 

“Here in Dayton,” said Sharts, 
“the little Miami Valley Socialist 
keeps plugging away. At the last 
election, where the successful capi- 
talist candidates, with the aid of all 
lof the daily newspapers, four in 
{number, and the active ‘organized 
efforts of both the Republican and 
Democratic gangs, not to mention 
the pulpit, Chamber of Commerce, 
and other such expressions of cap- 
italist interests, obtained 22,000 and 


to 


23,000 votes respectively, our candi- | 


| date for City Commissioner got 19,- 
000. We feel that the Socialist 
movement is on the upgrade. 

“The Ku Klux Klan are hopelessly 
splitting the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties in Ohio as well. as 
elsewhere. Out of the wreckage will 
come new alignments. In Dayton 
we openly and positively declared 
ourselves against the Ku Klux, with 
the result that we gained the sup- 
port of elements we had heretofore 
been unable to penetrate. I look to 
see the Socialist movement, true to 
its fundamental principles, placing 
itself on record as against the prin- 
ciples of the Ku Klux, and thereby 


winning the support of all those ele- | 


ments who recognize that menace to 
democracy, equality, and fraternity.” 





| they had gotten an opportunity to 
| liberalize the rules. 


Some Assumptions 


| In a few days the House will 
proceed to a discussion of its rules. 
{It may be that with the aid of the 
| Democrats a liberalization along the 
|lines demanded by the Progressive 
|group may be effected. Let it be 
jassumed that such a liberalization 
| will be made; that all of the de- 
mands of the Progressives will be 
|granted; that it will no longer be 


possible for the chairman of a com-| 


|mittee and for the Rules ommittee 
to prevent the consideration of mea- 
| sures upon which the House desires 
| to vote; that a minority of 100 mem- 
| bers may be able to bring out a bill 
| consigned to eternal rest in the com- 
| mittee to which it has been referred. 
| Assuming, conceding, and granting 


all of this, what effect will it have| 
What | 


on the course of legislation? 
effect can it have on the problems 
with which the people are concerned, 
{or on the ills which afflict them? 
| And, in the first instance, what rela- 
|tionship do the rules of the House 
| bear to the problems which the Pro- 


| The assumption upon which. the 
| inability to enact remedial legisla- 
jtion is due to the rules by which 
jthe House is governed—rules which 
jrestrict the influence of the rank 
|and file and enable a few influential 
ichairmen of committees, and more 
| particularly the chairman of the all- 

powerful Committee on Rules, to de- 

cide what iegislation ought to be 

considered, whether it should be sub- 
| ject to amendment, and whether the 
| House membership or only the com- 
; mittee members shall be able to offer 
| amendments, 

Now, there is no question but that 
‘the rules governing the House pre- 
|vent and are designed to prevent 
the individual member from exercis- 
jing any influence on the course of 
legislation. From the time a new 
member takes his seat until he com- 


Progressives proceeded is that the| 


;cedure came as a result of what 
| has since, been termed “the storming | 
| of tne parliamentary Bastile,” on} 
January :29, 1890. On that day, the 
| minority, in an effort to prevent 
the enactment of legislation to which 
they were opposed, indulged in the 
favorite trick of absenting them- 
selves to prevent the presence of a 
quorum and the transaction of busi- 
ness. Speaker Reed, who was then 
the Czar of the House, ordered .the 
doors bolted. In the fight that en- 
sued, members dodged under their 
seats, others hid behind screen doors, 
and a number were injured while} 
trying to get by the bolted doors. 
When the scene was over, a2 move 
was inaugurated to prevent a repeti- 
tion of it, and the rules were modi- 
fied. 

After the adoption of the rules, 
one of the members rose to ask 
Speaker Reed what rights, if any, 
were retained by the minority, to} 
which Reed replied: “The right of} 
the minority is to draw its salaries, | 
and its function is to make a quo-| 
7... | 

The minority enjoyed this right | 
and performed this function until | 
March, 1910, when the Progressives 
organized. their rebellion against 
Cannonism. For two days and two | 
nights they fought the reactionaries | 
and Cannonism, and when it was} 
| over, on March 19, 1910, the House 
| Was free. Instead of the Speaker 
|appointing all the standing commit- 
| tees, a committee was to do the as- 
| Signing. 
| But in the fourteen years that 
| have elapsed since the fight against 
Cannonism was fought and won, the 
average member played no larger 
part than he did prior to that time. 
|The few leaders of the House still 
| dominated the situation, dictated the 
|legislation that was to be enacted, 
| and stifled every attempt on the’ part 
|of individyal members to make them- 
| selves felt. The minority continued 
|to exercise its right of drawing its | 
|salaries and continued to perform | 
}its function of constituting a quo- | 
{rum, except when, on rare occasions, | 








| 





| be anything but what it was made 


bility for the continuation of things 
as they are. .By remaining affiliated 
with the Republican Party they sus- 
tain the greatest delusion of all— 
that the Republican Party can ever 


and is paid to be—the political ex- 
pression of the vested interests of 
this country. They lead'the millions 
of farmers and industrial workers 
who are now venturing to hope for 
a better day into the trap from which 
it-should be their first duty to free) 
them. Now and then—mainly then— 
the dominant elements of the Repub- 
lican Party, yielding to the demand 
of political expediency, may throw a 
bone to the Progressives in the form 
of a piece of legislation. But those 
dominant elements cannot do more 





and still remain republicans. If 
they do more they will be classed as} 
deserters from the camp of special | 
privilege. 


The Progressives, have, it is true, |, 


a program of their own, dealing with 
tax legislation, railroad legislation. 
At some future time, it may be profit- 
able to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of the proposals they advance. | 
But if they are meritorious, and 
therefore, injurious to the industrial 
monarchs of the country, the Pro- 
gressives will find that they stand 
no more chance of getting them en- 
acted into law than the proverbial | 
snowball in the hot regions stands | 
of keeping cool. : 

Just now the Progressives, in their | 
drive for liberalization, are show-| 
ing, like the Progressives who every 
once in a while make a similar fight, 
that they are good in- repertoire. | 
Whether they are good for anything | 
else will depend on what they do to! 
convince the people that the salva-| 
tion of the nation lies in cleaning | 
out the two old political parties. 








What is spoken of as the “struggle | 
for existence” is not, as is assumed 
by certain loose writers and speak- 
ers, a necessary accompaniment of | 
life; it is, as a matter of fact, quite 
indefensible among a people Band, 
reason and the moral law are sup-| 
posed to hold sway.—Keir Hardie, 


Tour by Merrill 

edahastisiciapipitis |pletes his legislative career, unless 
he becomes a leader, his experiences 
consist of a series of disillusion- 
ments. Students of parliamentary 
government agree that Congres- 
sional government in the United 
States is only committee government. 
|It has been called a government by 
}the chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittees of the House, and the com- 


Herbert M. Merrill, state secre- 
tary of the Socialist Party of New 
York, has just completed a tour cf 
the locgls in the western part of the 
State. He visited Rochester, Syra-| 
cuse, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and 
other cities. Merrill reports satis- 


factory activity all along the line. 

John MacLean Dead |tees is the Committee on Rules. 
E iabaaitne ah Someone has said that Congress in 
Glasgow, Scotland. —John Mac-| Session is Congress on public exhibi- 
Lean, a pioneer in Socialist propa-! ion, while Congress in its committee 

ganda, has just died. MacLean was |T00ms 1s Congress at work. 
not a member of any Socialist group; |The means by which the leaders of 
and was considered a thorn in the;the Housé are able to run things 
sides of the Party here, because of! their own sweet way would require 
his frequent attacks upon it, but no|a discussion of Congressional pro- 
one doubted his sincerity and his|cedure altogether too long for the 
ability as a Socialist teacher. |limitation of this article. But that 
He suffered a number of imprison-} those means exist, that they prevent 
ments during the war and he saw Congress from being a deliberative 


with horror the practise of poison- |! : fe od 
ing the food of C. O.’s. As a result | body—assuming that, if given an op- 


his later years were clouded by the; portunity, it would be=and that 
delusion that an attempt was being} while they exist the ayerage.member 
= £0 tore cages him. . may as well go home and let the 

e has his place as a pioneer edu- ¥ , P . 
cator and agitator, however, and the | leaders do the legislating—of that, 
entire movement regrets his passing.' there can be no question. 





mittee which rules all other commit- | 


the practice of absenting themselves | ; ‘ 
|to prevent the transaction of busi-| Yet it may be better simply to} 


ness was. resorted. to. | say. with William Morris, that So-| 
The Problem 


|cialism is fellowship, and that fel-| 
|lowship is life, and the lack of fel- | 
The problem’ of House procedure,|lowship is death. Fellowship is 
and the contests that have been con; heaven and the lack of fellowship is 
ducted to make it more workable and | hell: “Therefore, I bid you not dwell | 
j adaptable to the needs of the time,|in hell, but in heaven, .or while ye| 
| Will remain as long as the old poli-| must, upon earth, which is a part of | 
tical parties continue to manage and | heaven, and forsooth no foul part.” | 
'direct the destinies of the nation.|—J. Bruce Glasier. 
|For, in the last anaylsis, the only} 
| effect that a liberalization of the} 
rules can have, as has been shown! 
|by experience and history, is to en-| 
| able a minority to prevent the major- | 
lity from transacting business, and 
| this must lead to new changes and 
| rebellions. 
| When all is said and done, legisla- 
|tion in the House is passed by a 
majority vote. The majority are 
responsible for its crimes, whether’ WANTED—General Organizer for 
| they be of omission or of.commission.| _New England District, organizer | 
| A majority can at all times prevent; of the Socialist Party; adequate 
|the passage of undesirable: legisla-| salary to properly qualified person. 
tion, and. in some instances, where! Replies should state fully qualifi- 
a tworthirds vote is required to adopt |- cations. references, etc. Address, 
on rules of procedure, one-third; Socialist Party, New England Dis- 
jo the membership may make itself.| trict, 64 Pemberton Square, Bos- 
felt. ton, Mass, - . : 


} 
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INSTRUCTION 
PPRPDPP DRDO PROPOR DS 
ALGEBRA, Geometry, English, Lat- 
in, -History, Shorthand, Type- 
‘writing, etc., efficiently taught;} 
reasonable. Write Miss Goldstein, | 
68 ‘Perry St. - | 
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quarters of Local. Bronx::3.4 P. 
1167 Boston Road ’ 


Office open daily from 8 to 11 P.M. 


Me 











cooreenie™, 
EVERETT: DEAN: MARTIN 


y ychokigy - Tell. Us» @bout 

ta nat a Metare aA bk e 

“IS MAN A RATIONAL BEING 1 
(A lecture’ on héav..we thifk) - 


SUNDAY, JANUARY: 20 ” 
DR. LUDWIG STEIN 
“THE MUTUAL .INFLUENCE. BE- 
TWEEN AMERICAN AND GERMAN 
Pues: Bie erat 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 22 
DR. EDWIN SAPIR 
“CULTURE IN THE MAKING” 


ADMISSION FREE 





Lectures Start 
. Cc . 
at 8 o'clock 











14th ‘Street 
and 24° Ave. 


‘LABOR TEMPLE 


Lectures and Forums 
DR. WILL DURANT 
SUNDAY, January 20 
5 p. m—Music and L 
“BRAHMS’ ; 
. Offering 25 Cents 
EDMUND B. CHAFFEE 
7:15 p. m.—American Interna- 
tional Church 
“LIFE AS AN ADVENTURE” 
JOSEPH D. CANNON 
8:15 p. m.—Public Forum 
“THE ETHICS OF THE 
UNION SHOP” 
WEDNESDAY, January 23 - 
DR. WILL DURANT 
8:30 p. m,—“Science and Philoso- 
“SPENCER: SOCIOLOGY: AND 
MORALS” 
OFFERING CENTS 


25 














Brooklyn Ethical Society 


Academy of Music 
(Atlantic Ave. Station) 
Sunday Mornings at 11 


DR. HENRY NEUMANN: 
“Godless Schools. and Homes: What 
They Need Most.” 








Workmen’s 
Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED ‘ 
New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
in the United States. so 
Established 1872. Membership 40,000 
Main office for New York and vicinity at 
241 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559. 
‘Office Hours, 9 a. m.-6 p.m. Sat., 9 a. me 
1 p. m.. Closed on Sundays and Hulidey@ 
Brooklyn Office open only Mondays 
and Thursdays, from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m. 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby Ave, 
For addresses of Branch Secretaries, 
write to our main office. 














Workingmen, When Buy- 
ing Your HATS 


OU WILL’ FIND I 
UNDER THE. SWEATBAND 


United Hatters of N. A. 
Rm. 418 Bible House, N. Y. 
MARTIN LAWLER, Secretery 











(The PEOPLES INSTITUTE 


iterature— } 
, : 


Furniture Fire. 
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Never as now was the future so former efforts comes a vo 
ripe with promite for a paper whith hope anew. From the sacvil 

Heartiest of best wishes to The} loyaity of our comrad f 
New Leader!-, ; j generati, a, came The Worker, f: 
challenges ‘thé aay ine confusiol’. The. Worker. can Ch 
and speaks'jin ¢Mriow tones for a_ from The Cail eame The Leade: 
finer social’ ‘order. On ‘all. sides, now, Pheodnix-like from t 
are the mahifestations of keen dis-. these comes The New Leader. I 
approval with what is going on’ may it lead! Lead i 
in the political, the indastrial and’) hopes, récounting our efi 
social worlds;’Everywhere is sensed “recording our gains 
the need ofan organ which sounds May its p ; ah 
the sentiments” of" the thronging “fon “Mat wil ; 
multitude calling for. change. doubléd.. energy. expended 

In our Own cotntry fhe black cause of Labor-and Social 
pall of reaction, ris ing like a cloud /its columns become the reposi 
of smoke from the. mad fires ‘of! laden, wack Ly wee', and soo 
war, hung thheavy ¢o ‘log that we! hope, day by day with « 
waited almost, with despair for it bigger and better } 
to lift and ‘the -sun of sanity tc, and .by ti.ose’-by who 
break through! “That “has well-nigh |duced everything wor 
happened. é“dislaught’ upon our, | This time, let us build o 
political liberties is .dbout over, foundatign, build 
The frenzied agencies of hectic can, but not so rapidly 
chauvinism have ‘either dissolved or danger the structu 
are being ridiculed off. the stage. not mortgage the f 
Men of conviction can breathe | greater immediate spread t 
again, cs zh 1-3 “rent vefforts , justify 

It was those’ whe “won”? the war Surely. nore will gai) 
who lost demeeraey, as was to be) hatin tee Brent s° city in the wo 
expected. But with-our Jately “al- 4 City wich & liondred thousan 
lied and associate” ~ governments Cialist hes be lubor party voter 
the change has ‘set in. Italy, to be is both room and need for a bon: 
sure, is still on dress parade with fide lab J 
a mock Man ‘6n* Horseback. Tf | cumstances, 1i¢ | 
Napoleon the Third was “Louis the) Make y, | reful 
Little,” then Mussolini ranks only; W!S¢ Management t 
with such baggage as the wasted | and husband our ‘resouret 
rouble and tark. Dependent upon! bring growl and prey 

England for- coal, raw materials | £9" the daily that f 
and credit, the Italian .bandit will ‘Y@S S9 necessary Tor oi 
coo as any dove whén Britain’ waves | Progress Until we lost 1 ' 
the feed bag. . : , Now we! do know it 

France atid Belgium have been ye aed Oa 
hitting the big drum. But they are fo Tl Siatih elk iui ‘ 
on the verge of industrial break- + Gy jab Noth lt! ate mehr shah te 
duwn and will likely modify thetr a Wi 5 delet alls BR Oe : 
noise very soon or, run the zisk of on aa High 25 vis AF 
social convulston. 7" Hurepe f 1 es cama ap Pe cab ee TE, Spall 
near catastrophe for the wreéKers soy ae eg ~piea bite 
to have a free Hand.’ Reseck.jn Not giving ave 

port to Ihe Ca wh 

England retoveres :, most quickly | Wore effort wuuleh: 
from the war mania. Tloyd George, its dificult a sa ' 
the little tin god of the tyirate ctew “1p ileaioacieg ap testy ae 
is now at the réurvof: the par! Hine | SUBD? the, Mor Sb ; 
mentary procession, ‘even ‘if the Libs! 06 40 headers’ 
eral Party found common ground; jipo.< yade mistakes ar 
for its twé. factions ‘before the but eat i , 9 
trough of patronage whe Cele tas voy nane : 
servative Party likewise has been.) ae Sh , 
repudiated for its-false issues. The d piye-wnaved itch 
Labor Party, swings to the front,’ * po .nor let iis'o 
soon to sweep into power to stay’ 7 9; iis ‘Ive. eve < 
for the bui}ging of =" NEW :cIV= 1g individuall 
ization. 5h ok a er ee oe . 

The Labor Party takes the lead. that vill 
with its champions who were vili-| subscribe for TI 
fied and shunned during the war push the sa I Ne 
now its recognized spokesmen. It that we w ( 
takes tlhe lead after” défining its; Leagepin the Jicdd 
stand clearly and uncompromis- }succpss. wher ) 
ingly in the resolution offered by and where it i 
Philip Snowden to declare capital. Let 1 ) 
ism bankrapt and Socialism oppor: ‘catise that ! 
tune. 

The Labor Party takes the lead! 
as the aecepted section of the ip- >} ! 
ternational labor movenient, which Ing 
alone offers fa peaceftt’ democratic ; | 
and final settlement of the critic Its Immediate : 
difficulties which beset the old worid Pression Por thi 
and without, which movement there, | Betsey Sort: 
can be only more war ahd furthe he great me 
devastation until’ sociéty itself js 20% and So 
destroyed. ‘ bes," th Let "hes etek ; 

Europe’s leaving .#he couch of by a ae canibha 
troubled sleep cannot but sted toe hei, wat 
arouse the masses here out of Pe oe a 
nightmare which has been suceess 
slumber. There jare many signs) The New | 
that this is happening. ; 

The war-made majority of the . oN ¥. Yur 
reactionary ‘Republican Party ha A On? - f° eae ; 
been smashed, just as was that of a et 
the Wilson democracy before _ it. By Otto istett™ 
The rise of the progressive element National Ex tive S y 
to a place of balance of power cialist 
shows the direction the wind 
blowing. . Greet 

Far better’than that, since the, | lk a long 
war there has been-new impetus to e 
the sentiment within the Ng of | able 
the trade unions to make Social-: secti 
ist movement their own “8 have | 
effective organs of expression, to, vive 
cope with large problems in eco- pn 
nomic affairs ‘And to go in for labor organ, 
politics. 1 

It is in this tinve; with its voi tona 
never more Needed and with it 
chances for @ hearing never more Lt Fe 
certain, that, \The...New...Leadey 
comes to br nye the message o " 
democracy to thumanity. ‘ 

—-—4——~»$it 431 B: We . 
CORDIAL GREETING: 0 
Sestak The d 
By JOHN M. WORK . 
SelB ina intenasiatin 
Associate Editor, Milwau 


Human nature cannot. be expe 


to forget the spl lendi id Call right 
away, but let’s look” at ‘the bright 
side—for thert is ener. A weekly 


can go along wit! lowe the: incesseam 










financial struggle, Had thus ‘contes By BERTHA HA i 
its efforts upon pushitig the Cause. A ta E t 
rather than upon the struggle for it cialist P 
existence. My message‘to the ‘com 
rades of New York and. surrounding Vv I 
territory is ‘this: Faee the future, May 
with indomitabl comrage aid’ bot wis! 
The New Laader iarteh: Jal! yous} Mien 
might! : ry +) shad 
> @-—b iets tray 
Do not waste you \\ Bdcig! ~awer's 
questions. What Srwith. ., 
the poor is pove hernia = 
ter with the fi uselésén bks 2 i 
G. Bernard Shaw. this 
} S 
' ha: 
Whoever prbduc Wthine. py, .% 
weary labor ddes not needa -revela-**” . 
tion from heaven to teach him that 
he has a right to the thing produced 
—Robert G. Ingersoll. 
i% evsisty 
Under — u. the, avenues to May 
culture and refinement, to t great u 
treasures ¢ Art and te U ‘ 
would be wide »pen for all to trave ’ 
ee yeu a-t é 


in.—Keir Hard iwes.- 
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’ that the labor daily was com- 
to suspend publication 
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THE LABOR GOVERNMENT 





(Continued from Page 1.) 


HE victory of the British Labor Party, on the other hand, 
is the result of normal political development, the fruit 
of a quiet, persistent and untiring work extending over 


a quarter of a century. 


Beginning with an organized member- 


ship of about 375,000 in all affiliated bodies, the parties polled 
62,000 votes and returned two members to Parliament in the 
initial year of its existence, 1900. Since that time, there has 


» been no let-up in its work and struggles and no break in the 
growth of its membership, vote and representation. 
Labor M. P.’s in the British House of Commons represent an 
organized membership in excess of three millions and a body 


of over four million electors. 


They speak for the workers of 


their country by direct mandate, not merely as self-constituted 


guardians. 


Our British comrades entertain no illusions about the 


stability of their first government. 


Although the assumption 


of power by the British Labor Party is legitimate and logical 
under the rules of parliamentary precedent, the party still rep- 
resents a minority of the electorate and a minority in the House. 
On the first vital issue a labor government at this time is bound 
to fall before the united opposition of the two capitalist parties 


in Parliament. 


But short-lived as the first political rule of British labor 
may prove ta be, it will be of inestimable benefit to the workers 
of England and to the Socialist and labor. movements of the 


world. 


It will effectively break down the age-long political 


superstition that government is the exclusive function of the 
capitalistic political parties; it will demonstrate the capacity of 
the workers to govern, to govern better than the old parties, 
and to govern in the interests of the large masses of the people 


rather than for the privileged few. 


In the frequent parliamen- 


tary elections which will undoubtedly mark the unstable political 
equilibrium of the next few years in England, the Labor Party 


will gain strength in every succeeding contest and will be alter- : 


nately in and out of the government until it will enlist the steady 


support of the absolute majority of a voting population. Then | 


it will be solidly and permanently in the saddle and have its 
first opportunity to enter upon the systematic work of social re- 
construction along the lines of its program. 


Ten contemporary political developments in Great Britain 





offer abundant food for interesting reflection about the 
methods of Socialist struggle and the probable form of 


Socialist success. 


Seventy-five 
and Engels formulated the slogan of the “capture” of the powers | 


years have passed since Marx 


of government by the working class and about fifty years have 
elapsed since Marx coined the phrase of the “dictatorship of the 


proletariat.” 


In those days Great Britain and the United 


The 192 


States of America were the only countries governed on the | 
principles of political democracy, and in England the suffrage 


was practically limited to the possessing classes. 


The rest of 


the world was ruled by absolute monarchies in form or in sub- 


stance. 


The only way to take the political power out of the 


hands of the reigning dynasties was to capture it by force; the 
only way to accomplish a change of government was by revolu- 
tion. This may still hold true with respect to the very few re- 
maining absolute states and to such countries in which the par- ' 
liamentary regime has been suppressed by dictatorial rule, as in 


Italy, Hungary and Spain. 


these the trausition from capitalism to Socialism is more likely 
to be characterized by the alternating political rule of capital 
and labor than by a “dictatorship of the proletariat,” and the 
final passing of political power to the latter is more likely to 
come by a decisive electoral victory than by a revolution in the 


conventional sense. 


The immediate effect of the British labor victory will be 
to strengthen the parliamentary methods of Socialist struggle 
and to stimulate independent working-class politics everywhere. 
In the long run, it is also bound to have a powerful and salutary 


influence on the political cause of American labor. 


‘ - $$$ 


So full of contradictions is our; government whatsoever, and that! 


present economic order that 
must go without coats because too 
much clothing has been produced, 
and children must go hungry because 
the production of goods has been 
overabundant. As the Socialists 
have said, with some measure of 
truth, “In civilization poverty is 
born of plenty.”—Richard T. Ely in 
“Socialism and Social Reform.” 
a % 


Where strife and force are the 
rule, evolution has not succeeded in 
raising the race much above the level 
of some of the lower forms of brute 

¢ life—Keir Hardie. 


Those have studied Socialism to 
little purpose who imagine that the 
Socialist approves of all activity of 


men | he is ready to indorse any plan which 


will enlarge the functions of gov- 
ernment. As a matter of fact, it is 
probable that Socialists disapprove 
of nine projects out of ten caleu-! 
lated to enlarge the sphere of gov- 
ernment, which are brought forward, 
nevertheless, by some party or fac- 
tion.—Richard T, Ely in “Socialism 
and Social Reform.” 





In the United States capital has 
long owned the leading universities 
by right of purchase, as it has owned 
the highways, the currency, and the 
press, and capital has used the uni- 


| Versities, in a general way, to de- 


velop capitalistic ideas.—Brooks 
Adams in “The Theory of Social 
Revolutions.” 


But in most advanced countries of | 
Europe, political democracy seems firmly established, and in| 








RAND SCHOOL of SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 East 15th St., New York 
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Under this heading The New Leader will reprint excerpts from 
books, ancient or modern, that our readers should be glad to keep 
fer future reference. Readers are invited to offer selections 
for consideration. The name of the author and the title of the 
book from which the selection is taken must accompany each 
contribution. 


The Mission of the Working Class 
By FERDINAND LASSALLE 


From “The Workingman’s Program.” 


E have now seen, gentlen en, two periods of the 
world, each of which is dominated by the ruling 
idea of a particular class of the community 

which impresses its own principle on all the social ar- 
rangements of its time. 

First the idea of nobility, or of the possession of land, 
which forms the ruling principle of the Middle Ages 
and permeates all its institutions. 

This period closed with the French revolution, al- 
though you will understand that, especially in Germany, 
where the change was not brought about by. the people, 
but by very gradual and incomplete reforms introduced 
by the government, numerous and important extensions 
of that first period of history have occurred, which even 
at the present day greatly hamper the progress of the 
bourgeoisie. 

We saw in the next place the period of history which 
begins at the eighteenth century with the French revo- 
luticn, which haz for its principle large private property, 
or capital, and n.akes this into the privilege which per- 
vades all the arrangements of society, and is the con- 
dition of participation in directing the will of the Stat 
and determining its aims. . . . 

You see, gentlemen, that if the revolution of 1789 was 
the revolution of the TIERS ETAT, the third class, it is 
now the fourth class, which in 1789 was still enfolded 
within the third class and appeared to be identical with 
it, which will now raise its principle to be the dominating 
principle of the community and cause all its arrange- 
ments to be permeated by it. 

But here, in the domination of the fourth class, comes 
to light this immense difference, that the fourth class is 
the last and the outside of all, the disinterested class of 
the community, which sets up no further exclusive con- 
dition, either legal or actual, neither nobility nor landed 
possessions nor the possession of capital, which it could 
make into a new privilege and force upon the arrange- 
ments of society. 

We are all workingmen in so far as we have even the 
will to make ourselves useful in any way to the 
community. 

This fourth class in whose heart therefore no germ 
of a new privilege is contained is for this very veason 
synonymous with the whole human race. Its interest is 
in truth the interest of the whole of humanity, its free- 
dom is the freedem of humanity itself, and its domina- 
tion is the domiratien of all. . . . 

Nothing is more calculated to impress upon a class a 
worthy and moral character than the consciousness that 
it is destined to become a ruling class, that it is called 
upon to raise the principle of its class to the principle 
of the entire age, to convert its idea into the leading 
idea of the whole of society and thus to form this so- 
ciety by impressing upon it its own character. . . . 

A revolution can never be made; all that can ever 
be done is to add external moral recognition to a revo- 
lution which has already entered into the actual relations 
of a community, and to carry it out accordingly. 

To set about to make a revolution is the folly of im- 
mature minds which have no notion of the laws of 
Betery,. « 4 4 

From the lofty mountain summits of science, gentle- 
men, the dawn of the new day is seen earlier than be:ow 
in the turmoil of daily life. 

Have you ever witnessed, gentlemen, a sunrise from 
a lofty mountain? 

A purple streak colors the extreme verge of the hori- 
zon blood red, announcing the new light; mist and clouds 
gather, roll themselves in a mass, throw themselves 
against the glow of morning, and succeed in covering 
its rays for a moment. But no power in the world can 
avail to hinder the slow and majestic rising of the sun 
itself, which an hour later stands in the firmament visible 
to all, giving light and warmth to all the earth. 

What an hour is in this spectacle which nature pre- 
sents to us every day, one or two centuries are in the 
far more imposing spectacle of a sunrise in the world’s 
history. , 


Tel. Stuyvesant 3094 





COURSES IN ENGLISH 


Five graded courses of instruction in Eng- 


lish are given as follows: 
Elementary: Rebecca Jarvis, 

Monday, Tuesday and Thursday, 

Same 


Intermediate: Miss Jarvis- 


p. m. or 7 p. m. 


Advanced Intermediate: Grace E. Coates, In- 


structor—Same days, 8:10 p. m. 


Instruetor— 
8:10 p. 


‘going fast. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS | 284 


The two lectures by Bertrand Rus: t.c0.0 
sell, postponed because of his illness, rtements of Psychology: Margaret Daniels—, 
™ will take place on April 5 and April 


days, 6 


12. Tickets are now onsale, andare |). 


Harry Dana will give four lectures 


Labor Movement and Prebiems of Union- 
j 


P P a. ' 
y, 8:10 p. m., beginning Feb. 5. 


! 
aim is to 


A twelve-session course whose 


help students to understand the workings of | 
human mind, j 
| 


Tuesday, 7 p. m., beginning Feb. 5. 


Studies in Socialism: Algernon Lee—Eight 
] on Epochs in 


lectu S 
l€ 1reé 


the Development of 


Sapeeet Eitew Coutee—teee Says) TO =| Gap Cees ANGE BRMNORE, BEN | cis Socialis: Meecnunt, 
P. Berenberg, Instructor, Monday and Wea, P* M+) February 2 to February 23. °  , weinesdays, 7:90 p. m, beginning Feb. @ | 
nesday, 7 p. m. —_—- Applied Sociology: Scott Nearing—A_ twelve- 
SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES Morris Hillquit’s course of four | °°? ‘Wi¥ course, based on the work of 
The Wows We Live tar Marine Hunsome— lectures, entitled New Problems for Frigay. 8:40 p.m. beginning Feb. 8. | 
vironment and Seal Pretec. | Radicals, will be given on Wednes-  sethois of Using Social Facts: Seott Nearing—| 
Monday, 9:10 p. m., beginning Feb. 4. day evenings, February 20 to March 4 ‘welve-session course, of special value to 
Descriptive Economics: Algernon Lee—A study! 12» In these lectures Comrade Hill-| 2... cs 
a basic facts of present-day economic quit proposes to analyze the various Friday, 7:30 p. m, beginning Feb. 8, | 
Casati And iersdew, 0:10 9. 0. Vecinntnn things which , so under the _VASUE Elementary Physiology: Dr. Morris H. Kshn— 
February 5 *) name of Radicalism, in the light of te !ectures, illustrated with specimens, ex- | 
Trade Unionism: Solon DeLeon—History of the Socialist philosophy. eg at a i de 
(continued on other side) I 0 pet seginning Feb. & 


SATURDAY CAMARADERIE 


“Tea and Talk” begins at 3:15, 
ture at 4 o'clock. 
Rothschild Francis speak this week. 
and get acquainted. 


Admission, 25 cents. 


the lec- 
Ernest Gruening and 
Come 


Now is the time for young men and women _—— 
who wish to do serious study to find out de- 
tails about the three-nights-a-week Workers’ 
Training Course, before the spring term 
Call at the office or write to the Edu- 
| cational Director for information. | 


starts. 








| 

CURRENT EVENTS 
Scott Nearing lectures every Saturday, 
starting at 1:30 p. m., and discussing some 


vital subject in the news of the world. 


SOME PSEUDO-REVOLUTIONS | 





and 





| HE daily papers tell us of a;generals-admitted their,aim,was eco- 
| i nomic rather than political, 


revolution in Mexico. They | 
are strangely silent on the im-/ that they are out to destroy 


both - 


portant issues involved, where they | Obregon and his reforms. The Mex- 


| are not guilty of downright misre- 
| presentation. The so-called Mexi- 
'ean revolution is simply a move- 
ment by which landowners and oil 
|/men are endeavoring to overthrow 
ithe anti-militarist government of 
| President Obregon. Obregon has 
‘given Mexico the best administra- 
, tion it has ever had. He disbanded 
most of the Mexican army, cut 
graft out of the government, and 
aided organized labor and the co- 
|operative movement in every legiti- 
;mate way. The opposition to him, 
‘centering in the rich oil port of, 
Vera Cruz, has brought together re- | 
actionary militarists and landowners 


farm organizations 


petering out. 


serfdom. - 


ican Federation of Labor, the Mexi- 
can Labor Party, and: the various 
are standing 
solidly behind President Obregon. 
The so-called revolution is «already 
Friends of Mexican 
freedom need not be fearful of .the 
outcome, for the people of Mexico, 
having once enjoyed ‘the light of © 
liberty, will never return «compla- 
cently to the darkness of the old 


The pseudo-revolution in’ Greece 
and the abdication of the king and 
queen do not fill us with enthusi- 
asm for the “Grecian Republic” thus 


|in a last violent attack upon this pro- 
gressive government. 

The occasion for the revolution 
was the approaching national -elec- 
tion. 


established, for the new regime is 
an undisguised military dictator- 
ship, supported by four thousand of- 
ficers of the Greek army and navy. 
Greece has simply changed from an 
incompetently governed monarchy 


President Obregon is got elig- os 
sepsis on a s to a saber-governed military despo- 


‘activity into acquiring Van Dykes or} 


ible for a second term, and the pro- 
| gressive candidate, Calles, offered 
to resign rather than precipitate a 
civil war. Then the revolutionary 


of Greece will continue to be 
as miserable as it was before. 


tism. The lot of the common people 


just 


—Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. 





The Mania of Saving. [ tue savings banks in large part de- 


Man, much of the time, acquires 
for the mere sake of acquiring. A 
business man is never rich enough. 


‘pend on this inborn tendency for 
their right to exist—C€arleton H. 
Parker in “The Casual’ Laborer.” 





If, however, making more money uses 
his acquisitive capacities too little, 
he may throw this cultivated habit- 


bronzes or Greek antiques, or on a 
smaller and less aesthetic scale, -post- 
age stamps, signatures, or shaving 
mugs. Asylums are full of pitiful,| . 
economic persons who, lost to the} 








TeUr edi fied At De 


Under Socialism, when’ the ‘wonian 
—whether as .wife, mother: or work- 
er—will havea claim-in. her own 
right: to’ ayshare in: the )n¢tional 
wealth, she. will atooncezem@kge 
greater. freedom.— Keir? Hardie, © 


‘into 


-—™ ' ¢ “~ mee | Lice oe 1 
A .strong...backbone,r firm; knee 


laws of social life, continue as au- | joints, head :-vell ap, *hpake- sound, 
pat 


tomatons te follow an unmodified in-| courage plentifu 


x in eyes.. front 


stinct in picking up and hoarding| and quick. march,: forward!—Keir 


pins, leaves, scraps of food, paper.’ Hardie; ,’ ; 


em thantacey eres aS 
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IN THE ABSENCE. OF A’ -:-”* 
WORKING.-CLASS: DAGEY 


published in English, New York City;‘the'centerzof the 
world’s news and the world’s industry,- is: dependent: for 
information on a group of rich men’s, papers. Since most 
news either starts in New York: or is relayed ‘titi gh 
New York, every paper in the countryis also deensent 
on rich men’s papers and their news bureaus.” ‘Se 
THE NATION has access to every news souice intNew 
York, radical as well as conservative. *: It *is-edtted: by. a 
group of liberal journalists responsible ‘to°no’. party, 
group, or interest, either commercial’or political? :.-It 
publishes probably more news and comment:about;, the 
press itself than any other paper in America. :/H-yow 
want the facts ett 


Read ; son 8 
1 
Every Week 
In acknowledgment of your subscription for.a-year:-we 
shall be glad to give free a copy of Upton: Sinelair’s 
arraignment of American Colleges, “The Goose Step.” 


The Nation for a year, $5.00 | 
With “The Decay of Capitalist Civilization,”. by 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb................ $5.25 
With “Some Newspapers and Newspapermen,”. by 

Oswald Garrison Villard. .. 0°. 5:4 66s‘. so. 800 16,00 
With “The Genius,” by Theodore Dreiser........ 6.00 
With “The Economic Basis of Politics,” by Charles 

PPT 6 is vara ti Sie iain. o ore eee .. 5.00 


Other book offers and sample copies on qpplication. 





THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


Send a free sample copy and complete list of book 
offers. 


— 

















Send a year’s subscription and...... eT ennai 
for enclosed $........+. 
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BROWNSVILLE LABOR LYCEUM 


219eSackman St., Brooklyn 
DANCE RECITAL 


DORSHA 


in her own dance creations 


Assisted by 
Paul Hayes 


and 


The Dorsha Dancers |... 

















- 


Auspices Educational Center... 
Reserve Seats: $1.00—75c—50c 
Tickets on sale at Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 2.19 Sack- 


man St.; The Forward, 175 East Broadway, N.» Y. City, 
and Rand School, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. City. 





Admission, 25 cents, 
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“Reflections 


bewiag shied: 
wee vets bey 
‘T IS né election on Sclence to | 


r that it has made us aware | 





on Science 


By BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


or orphanages for Eskimo infants. 
At present there is already avail- 


of how much we do not know. able more money to subsidize re- 


indeed, that has been one of the/ search than is called for by scien-, 


f wie an welfare. Thous-, 
ands .of specialists and experts in, 
various ‘Helds, recognized by their | 
colieaguds as experts and authorities, | 
are now abje to say “I don’t know,” 
without embarrassment. ‘They need | 
no loviger affect! onminiscience. And, 
thousands of people who are not| 
experts in anything whatever are | 
now able to.say of another, “He | 
doesn’t. know,” without disparage- | 
ment. They no longer expect of | 
anyone that he know everything. 

This state of affairs is a tremend- 
ous advance: over that in which it 
was tacitly assumed that everything | 
knowable or worth knowing was al-, 
ready known—by somebody, by the | 
experts, or by the “educated.” It, 
is a treméndous advance because 


mon valuable contributions it has| 


it makés possible the displacement | 


of revered opinion and superstition | 
with. knowledge. No informed per- | 


tists in need of financial assistance. 


It is hard to say whether that indi- | 


cates an increase of funds more 


rapid than the growth of interest | 
in science among university stu- | 
dents; or whether it means a rapid! 
diversion of scientific talent from | 


disinterested research to—interest- 


ed research, that is, research in con-| 
nection with an immediate commer- | 
The bakery and the} 


cial purpose. 
cannery and the ink factory and 
the tannery may be drawing off the 
potential scientists. We have been 


accustomed in the past to have the, 


otential scientist maintain that 
ean and hungry look in default of a 
patron. Now we have more pa- 
trons than can be supplied with bud- 
ding genius to patronize. 
his situation has in it possibili- 


ties for good as well as possibilities | 


for evil. A premium on research 


may turn out to be a premium on} 


son need be ashamed to acknowl- science in education and so strength- 


edge his ignorance. Nobody need| 
be ashamed to ask questions. And 
be pa people ask questions instead 
of pretending to know the answers, | 
there is some hope that they will 
really find out. 


N THIS country there are scien- 
tifie congresses or conferences 
going on almost all the time. 
But the gala season for scientific | 
displays is the week between Christ- 
was and New Year. Then thous- 
ands of experts and investigators 
and critics—and perhaps some curio- 
hunters—forgather to tell and: to 
be told of the new wonders that 
have ‘been dug up during the prev- 
igus year. It is getting so that 
those who wish to come together 
cannot do so comfortably in any} 
one place: there are too many of | 
them, there would be too much 
handshaking and informal discus-| 
sion, their program would conflict. | 
This winter they met mostly at Cin- | 
cinnati, but largely also in Madison | 
and in Washington. Hundreds of | 
papers and addresses and demon-| 
strations ‘and discussions were pro-| 
jected: into the future—for it is in| 
thé future that all of these ideas | 
are to have effect. The records of | 
these theetings constitute markers | 
for the growth of science—and of | 
ignorance, And the gro: th is tru-| 
ly wonderful. } 
What we call science has grown | 
eta treriendous rate during the- 
past century; it has grown at an ac- 
celerating rate. More knowledge | 
was accumulated during the last! 
rter: of that» century than dur-| 
igg several preceding centuries. | 
ore knowledge has been gathered | 
during +*6 past decade than dur-| 
ing several preceding decades. And, 
every fimé a scientist makes a dis-| 
covery or solves a problem or ans-| 
wers a question, he opens up new | 
unexplored territory, new problems, | 
new questions. hat is why the} 
dy of what we do not know is} 
rowing so fast. That is why only) 
tne ignorant person is still afraid} 
tb say “I don’t know.” 





| 
‘ 


HE growing realization of the | 

| importance of science — that | 
is to say, the growing realiza- 

thon of our ignorance — has made} 
setience reputable. : ‘Science, as a 
pursuit or as a full-time occupation, 
had been reserved for genial cranks, 
for impractical visionaries, for men 
of leisure who would cultivate harm- 
léss hobbies, for intellectual intro- | 
verts, for professors. But now re-| 
séarch is in danger of becoming as 
xpepectable us Salesmanship. Every 
National Society for the Promotion 
of This or That must have its Re- 
search committee. Every chain of 
banks or cigar stores must have a 
research department. Every manu-' 
facturer of candies or cosmetics 
must have a research laboratory. 
Hven Chambers of Commerce and 
government bureau must support | 
research—must realize, that is, that 
they are suported by research. And 
labor unions are also breaking in. 
| All of this means that more -and 
more are responsible executives and 
managers and leaders aware of their 
reliance upon knowledge, reliable 
knowledge, exact knowledge, un- 
prejudiced knowledge. More and 
more are shrewd guesses and trade 
gecrets and wild speculations sub- 
jected to test—the kinds of test de- 
veloped in the laboratory, in the ex- 
periment station, in the mind of the. 
scientist. The “practical” man who 
has been brought up among pigs, 
let us say, still has his place in the 
community; his knowledge of pigs 
can be put to use; but it has to be 
supplemented by the knowledge of 
the scientist—the man who has been 
_— up among test-tubes and 
slide-rules. Indeed, nobody respon- 
sible for large numbers of pigs, dead 
or alive, would rely exclusively on 
tae practical man’s judgment. In 
‘ocating a drug store, an oil-well, a 
silk-mill, a school, a railway sta- 
tin. a ship-vard, a chicken farm you 
usc consuit people of experience 
afd take counsel of the financial ex- 
pert; but you must consult also the 
scientist—this scientist or that one, 
according to what it is you wish to) 
lacate. 


« LL of this means further that 
A there is-a premium-upon re- 
j search workers, or soon will 
be. It means ‘that the industrial 
plant or the bank will take away 
from the university laboratory or 
from the research institute the men 
and women who have demonstrated 
capacity for research. It means al- 


30, of course, that well-disposed peo- 
ple of large means will more and| 
more contribute to research rather 
thay, let us say, to foreign missions 


| search for it. 


en the position of teachers, from | 
the university to the kindergarten. | 


It would thus help recruit more and 
more able men and women for the 
serious and neglected (albeit we 


have some three-quarter of a mil- | 


lion engaged in teaching) business 
of teaching. It takes teachers — 
and good teachers — to 
and equip any potential scientific 
talents the population may contain. 
On the other hand, a premium on re- 
search may deplete the schools and 
universities of its best material. It 
may be unthinkable that industrial 
plants, for example, should continue 


to draw to themselves students of | 


high capacity for scientific work be- 
fore these shall have had a chance 
to demonstrate their capacity in the 
school or university laboratory. But 
it is not. unthinkable that the indus- 


| trial organizations would undertake 


to discover and train scientific tal- 
ents in total disregard of the uni- 
versities. Some of the best work in 
“pure” science is already being done 
in ldboratories conducted in con- 
nection with industrial enterprises; 
and some of the industrialists have 
already undertaken to train their 
own personne] in the research de- 
partment as well as in the produc- 
tion department. Such a develop- 
ment would have the inevitable re- 
sult of diluting very seriously both 
education and science. 


available in vastly greater 

quantities than we are able to 
utilize, notwithstanding 
number of conscious problems that 
are clamoring to be solved. This is 
not because so much of the science 
fails to touch our practical life in- 
timately enough, although 
must always be many facts and 
ideas that appear remote from prac- 
tical considerations. _ The difficulty 


GS evaitabi as knowledge, is now 


j i , re t¢ } : : : | 
is chiefly that our heads are too full! man could tend his machine, just | 


of old lumber which obstructs the 
free approach to this knowledge. 
We might say that there are not 


|enough people trained to make use 


of science, and that is true. But 
even among those who have been 


“educated,” among those even who | 


have been trained in science, there 


|remains a tremendous lot of belief, 


opinion, conviction which is confus- 


ing and misleading because it is not, 


recognized as opinion, belief or sup- 
position; it passes for knowledge 
and so obstructs the recognition of 
new knowledge or 
For we can with dif- 
ficulty admit into our minds what 
conflicts with what is already there; 
and we are not going to look for 


| the answer to a question so long as 


we believe that we know the an- 
swer. 

Every year thousands of well 
trained and well informed men and 


women leave the normal schools and! 


colleges to go forth to teach. Some 
of them are good teachers. 
of them teach science. Sut with 
all their Jearning there is one thing 
that most of them never learned; 
and that is, that much of what they 
learned has only tentative validity, 
and that most of what they learned 
has only temporary value. Yet in 
all the years to come, most of them 


will teach only what they have al-! 


ready learned. And this is just 
what has happened in the past. 
This explains to a degree why it is 
that ‘‘educated” people who are not 
scientific are a more serious ob- 
stacle to the progress of science 
than ignorant people who are aware 
of their own ignorance. These edu- 
cated people know and therefore 
cannot learn any more; that most 
of what they know isn’t so doesn't 
disturb them, for they have dis- 
covered neither a method for testing 


their beliefs nor a realization that 
our beliefs need constantly to be 
tested. 


FY HE dilution of science must go 
i on, from the nature of a pro- 

gressive society. But it may 
go on in two different ways. W<« 


{may plan to diffuse the results of 


scientific discovery and the spirit 
of scientific thinking so that event- 
ually we shal! all know the differ- 


ence between what we know and! 


what we do not know. That is a 
dilution that would bring about in 
one generation a new social and in- 
tellectua! revolution. Or we may 
dilute science by cheapening or vul- 
garizing the status of the scientist. 
The outlook at present is not clear. 
Education in general is being rapid- 
ly diluted in part by the increase 
in schoo! attendance at a more ra- 
pid rate than the increase in trained 
teachers; standards are being low- 
ered in many communities because 
well trained teachers are not to be 
had—at the salaries offered. On 


discover | 


the vast | 


there | 


prevents the} 


Some! 





| WHAT OTHER EDITORS THINK | 





Bad Blood 
ER population Chicago 
P about twenty times as many 
killings with @uns as the city 
of London. 

There is a spasmodic crusade go- 
jing on in the Windy City to stop 
ithe sale of guns to privat? individ- 
juals, confining their possession to 
officers of the Jaw and other pub- 
lic and semi-public persons. 

It ought to be done—but it will 
not bring Chicago up to the Lon- 
don standard in point of safety 
from murderers. 
ways to kill people besides shoct- 
ing them. It might not be a bad 
idea to discourage the desire to 
kill. 

Here is where the advocates of 
gun-prohibition—The Tribune, for 
jexample—are lame. They keep 
boosting militarism —— public mur- 
der — but they are against private 
murder. They keep boosting capi- 
; tal punishment — publie murder — 
but they protest against individuals 
following the example set them by 
the State. 


} 


America. It is a wicked place, and 
may have more murders in propor- 
tion to the number of people than 
other parts, but America as a Whole 
is long on murders, 
to be something in ithe American 
blood that impels individuals to take 
|private vengeance upon their en- 
emies, and also makes for reckless- 
|ness on the part of bandits who 


| shoot their victims on the slightest | 


| provocation and likewise without 
| provocation. 

| Whatever element may be in the 
| American blood that creates this 
| lawlessness, it is an element that 
| must be educated out of the Amer- 
ican people by an injunction of some 
sort of more peaceful serum. 

A cessation of military teaching, 
military talk and military drill would 
|help. The abolition of conditions 
which make for military 
and for industrial competition and 
struggle would help still more. It 
jis quite possible to have conditions 
{in which men will cooperate for a 
living. While they continue to 
| fight against one another, with their 
| wits and with all manner of decep- 
tion and dishonesty, for a living, it 
cannot be expected that they will 
cease to use physical violence fre- 
quently to settle scores with each 
other.—Milwaukee Leader. 


We Don’t Care If He 


Never Comes Back 


~ UPPOSE we let the rich man 

stay there in his garden of or- 

chids —let him become per- 
manently a white shadow in the 
South Seas. By going away from 
;us in our hours of cold and hunger, 
he has amply demonstrated that he 
is not needed here any longer. The 


farmer would hoe, the engineer 
j}could throw the throttle, the work- 


as well without the owner, just as 
well if he never came back. 

If, now, while the winter winds 
blow cold, the workers of the U. S. 
A. should decide to go right on 
working, but to just stop sending 
the regular dividend check to the 
idlers in Jamaica, Bermuda, Cuba, 
jor the islands of the 
might be quite a joke on them. And 
it would be lovely for us. We could 
get the new overcoat — we might 
even lay off on the days when the 
blizzards blow, lay off with full pay 
of course. Too many of us are idle 
;on no wages a day already. 
~——Industrial Solidarity. 


Tools, Thought and 
Language 


N OCIABILITY, with its conse- 
S quences, the moral feelings, is 
a peculiarity which distin- 
guishes man from some, but not 
from all, animals. There are, how- 
ever, some peculiarities which be- 
long to man only, and which separ- 
ate him from the entire animal 
world. These, in the first instance, 
are language, then reason. Man is 
also the only animal that makes use 
of self-made tools. For all these 
things, animals have but the slight- 
est propensity, but among men, these 
have developed essentially new 
characteristics. Many animals have 
some kind of voice, and by means 
of sounds they can come to some 
understanding, but only man _ has 


the other hand, the amount of 
schooling per capita is also rapidly 
increasing; such as it is, we are get- 
ting more schooling. There is also 
an increasing consciousness on the 
part of the more thoughtful and in 
telligent teachers, regarding their 
place in the scheme of things, and 
this must sooner or later strengthen 
both the quality of the teaching and 
the standing of the teacher in the 
community. 

It is impossible to foretell, from 
the available data, just what will 
happen. But the problem is fair- 
ly clear: wita a fairly stationary or- 
ganic and mental type (there is no 
reason that the species is any more 
intelligent now than it was in the 
time of Socrates) we must make 
available and usable an ever in- 
creasing body of reliable kn 
We may get some of. thi: 
knowledge through the inspiration 
of a mystic, through the intuition of 
a poet, through the meditation of a 
philosoph We have had such in 
the past. But for steady, every-day, 
year in and year out knowledge we 
must de pend upon science; and sci- 
ence must be put to work through 
education. We are still in need of 
the truth that shall make us free. 








has! 


There are other! 


Chicage is only a cross section of | 


There seentS 


warfare | 


plants could grow next spring, the | 


;such sounds as serve as a medium, 
| for naming things and actions. Ani-| 
mals also have brains with which! 
they think, but the human mind) 
| shows, . . an entirely new de-! 
parture, which we designate as rea- | 
sonable or abstract thinking. Ani- | 
mals,. too, make use of inanimate | 
things which they use for certain | 
purposes; for instance, the builaing | 
of nests. Monkeys sometimes use 
|sticks and stones, but only man 
uses tools which he himself deliber- | 
ately makes for particular purpo-es. 
These primitive tendencies among 
animals show us that the peculiari- | 
ties possessed by man came to him, | 
not by means of some wonderful 
creation, but by continuous devel- 
opnent. .°... 
The use of tools also presupposes 
a society, for it is only through so- 
ciety that attainments can be pre- 
served. In a state of isolated life 
every one has to make discoveries 
for himself; with the death of the 
discoverer the discovery also be- 
comes extinct, and each has to 
start anew from the very beginning. 
}It is only through society that the 
experience and knowledge of form- 
jer generations can be preserved, 
an and developed. 
—Western Clarion. 


The World Moves 


PRINCE of the blood, once 
Governor of Moscow, with 
i=. power of life and death in 
his lightest nod, friend of the 
| Great White Czar, soldiers to do 
his bidding and servants to leap at 
{his command, now working for a 
living, two dollars a day, a “supe” 
in a theatre on the New York East 
Side, 

New York gets them all, some are 
janitors, some work in clothing 
shops, countesses waiting in restau- 
; rants, or waiting as supernumeries 
)in cheap theatres in the downtown 
; section of Manhattan. 

In all the institutions in this 
|world can anything be more im- 
pressive? 

A few more years and those who 
survive will doubtless see the four) 
hundred of Newport and the “cap- 
| tains of industry” who never did an 
industrious act, forced to work al 
so to earn an honest living. 

Of all the developments of moc- 
ern times, electric cars, telephones, 
|phonographs, radios, not to men 
tion the ubiquitous movie, this col 
lapse of the Russian ruling class ‘s, 





Here’s the Best 
News of the Year! 


It’s About Men’s Clothing, but Coming from Finkelstein 
& Maisel, It’s Really of Very Unusual importance. 


Fifteen per cent. off of wholesale factory price! 


Ask any person familiar with the clothing manufac- 
turing business if this is really a very unusual discount 
for a MANUFACTURER to offer. He will tell you it 
is not only unusual, but EXTRAORDINARY, particu- 
larly if he operates on a close margin, and most especially 
so if his standards of manufacturing measure up to those 
maintained by Finkelstein & Maisel. 

Heretofore, at this period of the year, it was the prac- 
tice of Finkelstein & Maisel to clear their factory of all 
stock on hand by offering the retail clothing dealers they 
then served a special discount of 7 per cent. 

This year, however, and since their fight with the 
latter, in a most commendable effort to end profiteering 
by selling the individual direct, Finkelstein & Maisel 
give the public the benefit of this dealer's discount and 
an 8 per cent., BESIDES—a total, bona fide discount of 


15% Off Wholesale 


Now’s your chance! Two suits or two overcoats vir- 
tually at the price of one! And GUARANTEED abso- 
Jutely pure wool—GUARANTEED in every particular 
—in fact. GUARANTEED impossible of duplication 
elsewhere or MONEY BACK without a whimper! 

To the well-dressed man or young man, used to paying 
very high prices for their clothing, this is a REAL oppor- 
tunity—with no fear of disappointment as to quality or 
styles—andi certainly not price—as the fdllowing, for either 


OVERCOATS or SUITS, vividly proves:— 


$20.83, $25.08, $31.88, $36.13 


FINKELSTEIN 
& MAISEL 


810 Broadway 


Opposite I 1th Street. 
Just Above Grace Church, 
East Side of Street, One 
Flight Up. 


Note Name and Address 
Carefully 


the most ominous and portentious.| picture of a dog, and underneath}1 crouch and gnaw it all alone, 


| the lines: 


Over the door of a public house 


in pre-revolution France was the!“I am a dog who gnaws a bone, 








THE 


Workmen’s Circle 


Pacific! It | 











The Largest Radical Workingmen’s Freterna! Order in Existence 


83.000 MEIIBERS 


750 Branches All Over the United States and Canada 


INSURANCE FROM $100.00 TO $1000.00 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 per week. Many 
branches pay additional benefit from $3 to $5 per week. Con- 
sumption benefit, $200, or nine months in our own Sanatorium, 
located in the most beautiful region of the Catskill Mountains— 


besides the regular weekly benefit. 


Fer information apply to 


THE WORKPUEN’S CIRCLE 


175 East Broadway, New York City 


Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 
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A. M. FINKELSTEIN 


The time will come, it comes not yet 
| When I'll bite those by whom I'm bit.’ 
| —Buffalo New Age 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY FATHERS | 


Reviewed by JAMES GNEAL. 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW ENGLAND, | 
1691-1776. By James’ Truslow} 
Adams. _ Boston: The Atlantic 


Monthly Press. Price, $5. j 
A British author of a recent vol-| 
ume of historical studies in consider- 
ing mediaeval views of history states 
that in the Middle Ages the his-| 
torians “had no dividing line between 
legend and authentic history.” The 
same may be said of many Amer- 
ican historians who have written of 
the American revolutionary period. 
Within the past 20 years, however, 
an increasing number of historians 
have been stripping the American 
revolution of its legends. Fore- 
most among them must be included | 
the author of the present work. 
This book is a worthy successor 
to “The Founding of New England,” 
which appeared in 1921. In the, 
American Historical Review for July | 
Mr. Adams refers to the period of 


1731-1763 as an “unexplored re-} 
gion in New England history. In | 


that article he prepared his readers | 
for this book, which covers a longer 
period, but which also embraces the | 
unexplored region he mentions. | 

How much other historians have | 
missed in considering this neglected | 
period may be gathered from a bricf | 
summary of the contents of this 
book, which we quote from the au-| 
thor’s preface: 

During these earlier decades lead- ! 
ing up to the revolutionary pericd| 
proper we have to note, on the ore} 
hand, the efforts to advance their 
position by those upper classes which, 
were endeavoring to control the life 
of the colonies for their own advan- 
tage, and, on the other, the demands 
made by the less fortunate elements 
for an increase of power and the} 
betterment of their position. We 
observe the rapid accumulation of 
wealth and its increasing concentra- 
tion in relatively fewer hands; the 
changes in business methods which 
operated to the disadvantage of the | 
poorer classes; the alteration in 
cclonial land policy, the speculation | 
in wilderness lands, and the lessen-| 
ing opportunity for persons without | 
capital to rise in the social scale. 
Throughout the pericd discontent 
rose, radical sentiment develops, and 
there is noticeable a slow slipping 
of political power from the higher 


| 









to a lower social class, and a steady 
growth in self-consciousn« nt 

part of the latter. In the sphere of 
imperial relations we have en- 
deavored to indicate the prime im- 
portance of the part played by the 
West Indies in coniplicating and em 
bittering the relations between old 
and New England. All of these, 


and the other strands in the narra- 
tive, are inextricably woven into the 
events of the better known decades 
of oven discussion and rebellion fol- 
lowing 1763. 

A fundamental aspect 
olutionary struggle, which 
Adams makes clear, is the strus 
between social classes on both sic 
of the Atlantic. British s 
by no means a happy : 


) 


of the rev- 
Mr. 











cial groups living in harmony with 
each other. Large sections of the 
legs favored classes in E ind op- 


posed the ruling classes in their pol- 
icy toward the American colonies. | 
On the other hand, New England 
was by no means composed of groups 


living on terms of affectionate faim- 
ily relations. The American revo- 
lution was as much a social revolu-| 


tion and civil war in the minds of 
large numbers of mechanics, small 
tradesmen and farmers of the fron- 
tier as it was a revolt against roy: 
prerogative in the minds of others. 

It this i bet 





1S 


antagonism vee 
classes in the colonies which Mr. 
Adams reveals. What gives the rev- 
olution the appearance of be! a 






rising of the colonists in 
against British aut 


aristocratic gover 





colonies were gencrally ed 
with the colonial governors in the 
administration of public power. 
These aristocratic classes had their 


representatives in the upper cham- 
bers of the colonial legislative bod- 
ies. The struggle against the Gov 
ernor and his colonial associates 
class rule therefore has 
pearance of opposition to 
rule alone. 





in 
the ap- 


British 











But when we consider a colony 
like Connecticut the illusion van- 
ishes, 
pendent republic. . “She elected all 
her own officials, she had practically 
no communication with the home 
government, her laws were not sub- 
ject to review, there was no repre- 
sentative of the Crown within her 
eo. royal usurpation 


ere 


borders. 


It was practically an inde-' 


By CLEMENT WOOD 


You think ian is patient? 


But there are roc 


IVhy should that 





Flame through the scornful woodlands, 


ACORNS | 


| 
| 
I | 

| 


2) are 


Ti, | 


| 
‘dying sumach 


Burning the shadows? 


could not be an issue, yet in Connec- | 


ticut there was the same struggle on 
the part of the lower classes against 
the governing aristocracy, and this 
struggle had been going on since 
early in the 18th century. 
struggle w leading to was “an at- 
tempt to gather all power into the 
hands of the common people, 20 at- 
tempt to destroy all privilcges, 
litical, economic and _ social.” ‘ 
therefore misleading to attempt to 
interpret the civil war between Eng- 
land and her colonies “in terms of 
royal governors or of parliamentary 
acts. One might as well interpret 
an eruption of Vesuvius in terms of 
the action of human beings on its 
vine-clad slopes.” 

Through 450 pages Mr. Adams 
follows the struggles of groups and 
classes down to 1776 and documents 
his work with references to original 
sources that leave no room for doubt- 


as 


+ 
t 


noe 
ng 


ing his interpretation. Economic 
ifactors bulk large in his history, 
although he does not believe that 


economie factors alone are sufficient 
to explain the past. Here and there 
Mr. Adams interrupts his narrative 
for philosophical observation 
on events and persons and these 
passages are among the finest to be 


found in the writings of any modern 


some 





| historian. 


neither the 
anti-British 
The rea- 
Adams is 


work 


nor 


is 


Here that 
pro-British the 
propagandists can accept. 
on for this is that Mr. 
neither one nor the other. 


a 





master—the modern scientific spirit 
of research and interpretation. He 


holds no brief for or against British | 
Where they were stupid in| 


official 
judging situations and legislating to 
meet them, he says so. At the same 
ti he does not hesitate to show 
tl many of the leading revolution- 
ted in making their 
British inter- 
ap- 
whose 
The loyal- 
; and the 
There 
in the 
the 
es. > more 
of colonists in the Brit- 
armies than in the American 
and there were plenty of de- 
from the latter. Secret or- 
ons indulging in terroristic 








me he T 





interes 
cure from 
at the 


aries were 





Same time 





classes 





enlistments 


ish 
armies 
sertion 






ganiza 

acts tried to bring about that 
“united nation,” which Woodrow Wil- 
son made familiar. Above all, “con- 


+ 


ed. 


uted authority” was not respect- 

Revolutionary bodies usurped 
public power, removed judges, mag- 
strates and governors, indulged in 
force and violence, exiled or deported 
opponents, suppressed meetings and 
publications, and did all those things 





+ 


ISt 





| which our modern 100 percenters as- 








sure us are not in accord with 
“Americanism.” If they knew the 
real history of the “fathers” they 
would make it a penal offense to 
write it. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. 
Ada is today one of the foremost 







It is impos- 
to overpraise his work. It 
crted that he will follow this sec- 
ond volume with another devoted to 
tne Cia t economic history of 
Ne England. Those who are ae- 
quainted with his work will look for- 
ward with anticipation to tlhe an- 
nourcement of his next book. 


ican historians. 
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OUT OF THE PAST 
OUT OF THE PAst. By R. W. Post- 
gate. New York: Houghton Mifflin. 
A fascinating i of sketches 
of revolutionary leaders. The book 
is a footnote to Postgate’s “Revolu- 


series 


tion,” his monumental documentary | 


history of revolution from 1789 to 
the Russian upheaval in 1905 and 
1906. The sketch of Blanqui is a 


America joins France and England 





Y sun 


in honoring a great book 


ERPZANN 


by Jacques De Lacreielile 


La Femina-Vie Hereuse 


f \g’~ seape the important 
Prize translated into many tongues, hailed in 


Engiand as one of the great books of the decade, 
America is now adding its voice in acclaim of this 


poignant, rich, heart-stirris 


ig tale of race prejudice. 


“Obviously deserves the award cf the important 


Prix Femina 
greas significance.”"—N.Y. 


“This is indeed a fine be 


An altogether remarkable study of 


Herald. 
20k 


Some continental 


critics have declared ita great book, that it has pro- 
longed moments of greatness is undeniable. Doubt- 


less it deserves the distin 
will interest and stir one 


ction it has got, for it 
deeply as a beautifully 


told story.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“The book is 2s subtle as it is simple. A novel of 
great merit.”"—The London Times. 


“SILBERMANN is the mo: 
rofound, the most re: 


t substantial, the most 


arkable work which we 





ave been given to read this year. One of the two 
or three books which is certain to last.”—Franc- 


Nohain. 
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MAGAZINES 


The American Historical 
Review. 


This excellent historical quarterly 
for October contains two articles of 
special interest, one by Thomas Ma- 
lone on “The Threatened Prosecution 
of Alexander Hamilton Under the 
Sedition Act by Thomas Cooper” 
and the other on “The Workingmen’s 


Party in Massachusetts, 1833-1834,” | 


by Arthur B. Darling. Thomas 
Cooper had been imprisoned 
months because of some trivial crit- 
icisms of President Adams. When 
Hamilton issued his famous letter 
attacking the President, Cooper be- 
lieved he saw an opportunity to use 
the Sedition Act against the great 
oracle of Federalism itself. Cooper 


pursued Hamilton with letters in an| 


attempt to extract an admission 
from him that he was the author 
of the attack, but without success. 
This recalls the fact that during the 
reign of Woodrow Wilson George 
Harvey published a weekly which 
pilloried Wilson from week to week 
|and which made a scrap of paper of 
| Wilson’s Espionage Act. Harvey, 
lof course, remained at large while 


| Debs went to jail, just as Hamilton | 


remained at large while Copoer 
served six months in the “jug.” 


The theme of Darling’s article is | 


the correction of some erroneous im- 
| pressions regarding the Working- 
men’s Party in Massachusetts that 
have crept into labor histories. 


that the main strength of the party 
consisted of the rural population 
and especially in the western part of 
the state, where the party carried 
ten towns in the election of 1838. 
The error lies in exaggerating the 
rise of industrial cities at this period. 
“Factory operatives,” writes Darling, 
“were not represented at the conven- 
tion of the New England Association 
in 1833 because they had not become 
conscious that they were a separate 
industrial class, ‘chained to the ma- 
chines.’ They were fully represented 
| by the farmer delegates, who voiced 
that suspicion of urban capitalists 
common among all plain country 
folk.” An analysis of the vote cast 
for the party shows that it was very 
small in the factory cities of Massa- 
chusetts. The author concludes that 
“The Workingmen’s movement was 
preponderantly a rural and agrarian 
_ party, with an urban complement of 
carpenters, masons, and ship caulk- 
ers—the ‘mechanics’ of those days. 
It was the radical wing of ‘the Demo- 
cratic party—itself primarily a 
‘country party’ opposed to the 
wealthier conservative elements, both 
urban and rural, which made up the 
Whig Party, led by Daniel Web- 
ster.” 


masterpiece of brilliant writing, un- 
derstanding, historical research and 
| biography. Postgate says the Paris 
Commune was the model for the 
Soviet revolution, and that Blanqui 
was the creator of that great revolt 


‘half a century ago. Blanqui’s 
strength was his determination, his 
devotion, his courage, his inteili- 


gence. The weakness of his move- 
ment lay in the fact that the revolt 
depended upon his leadership, and 
his alone. The accidental fact that 
he was in prison at the time of the 
outbreak of the Commune meant its 
failure. The Commune was a mass 
|movement in that it was in the in- 
terest of the masses, but in the sense 
|that it was individually led by the 
;only man who could have led it as 
it was organized it was a one-man 
movement and depended for its suc- 
cess upon the accidental fact that the 
leader was alive and well and out 
of jail at the time of its outbreak. 
Postgate i Communist and he 
glories in the resemblance of the 
| Russian revolution to the Commune. 
And so the book is a sound and ade- 
|quate criticism of the Communist 
revolution in Russia as it has de- 
| veloped, as well as a beautiful sketch 
of a great revolutionary hero. 


WILLIAM M. FEIGENBAUM. 


| ————$—_$—$—— 


The American Mercury. 

This new monthly review appear- 
ing in an attractive green cover, is 
published by Alfred A. Knopf and 
edited by H. L. Mencken and George 
jJean Nathan. It is reported that 


IS a 


| the first supply was sold within a 
‘few weeks and a second edition was! The rest is mainly fiction. 


six | 


He} 
presents fairly conclusive evidence} 


| required to supply the demand. The 

American Mercury cannot be classi- 
fied as “liberal,” as “radical,” as 
“progressive,” or as “revolutionary.” 
From its one editorial the reader 
gathers that it will scourge bump- 
| editors do not believe that “‘a prairie 
demagogue promoted to.the United 
| States Senate will instantly show all 
tious ignorance in high places. The 
ithe sagacity of a Metternich and 
all the high rectitude of a Pierre 
Bayard or that a moron 
run through a university and deco- 
'rated with a Ph. D. will cease there- 
by to be a moron.” They cannot ac- 
cept the fatuous doctrine that “the 
‘interests of capital and labor are 
identical—which is to say that the 
interests of landlord and _ tenant, 
hangman and condemned, cat and 
rat are identical.” In other words, 
we are promised war on hokum, po- 
litical, economic and social. 

Isaac R. Pennypacker leads with 
an article on “The Lincoln Legend,” 
in which he challenges the general 
belief in the humble origin of Lin- 
coln’s ancestors. He contends that 
the “obscurity of Lincoln’s father 
was but an accident in the family 
history caused by the Indian’s rifle, 
left him fatherless at six 

He goes no further back 


. 


| which 
| years.’ 


great-great-grandfather of Lincoln, 


who established the first furnace and | 


forge in New England. But two 
generations before Mordecai, Samuel 
Lincoln sailed from London as an 
} indentured servant. How long the 
|lowly status of the family persisted 
| from the time of the landing of Sam- 
‘uel in 1637 to the time when Mor- 
decai set up in business Mr. Penny- 
| packer does not say. 
| An article by Harry E. Barnes 
jon “The Drool Method in History” 
| deals with the Pollyanna conception 
|of history, the conventional view of 
our Babbitts, bankers, bunco patri- 
ots and other vendors of bunk. 
| James Oneal, of the editorial staff of 
| The New Leader, contributes an ar- 
| ticle on “The Communist Hoax,” in 
which he compares the Palmer-made 
| Communist delirium with the myth 
of the Angels of Mons, an army of 
ghostly figures which many credulous 
people believe had saved the left 
wing of the British Army during the 
Mons retreat. The article is a brief 
history of the 17 Communist organ- 
izations that have appeared in the 
United States since 1919. 
{and poetry, book reviews, more. seri- 
ous articles and a delightful collec- 


tion of news items from many states, 


under the general caption of “Amer- 
icana” make this initial number of 


the new monthly a forecast of what | 


is to come in other issues. 





Hearst’s International. 

Editor Hapgood considers the 
question of a third party in the Jan- 
uary number of Hearst’s Interna- 
| tional. 
;cialists are watching this situation 
with interest. They have to decide 
whether to run a national ticket of 
their own or to support a possible 
Farmer-Labor ticket.” At the same 


time he does not think the “orthodox | 


Socialists” are important in this 
country. His friend, Woodrow Wil- 
|} son, thought otherwise when he was 
| teaching us the “moral forces of the 
world” through his Espionage Act. 
On the other hand, Hapgood ob- 
serves that “The Communist ele- 
ment in American unions has about 


'as much judgment as a half-grown | 


” 


|hen,” which many will regard as a 

reflection on the hen. 
Mr. Hapgood believes that La Fol- 
lette is the man most likely to lead 
a third party this year. An interest- 
ing phase of this article is that it 
considers the possibility of a third 
;party in terms of personalities, 
| Henry Ford, Robert M. La Follette, 
William G. McAdoo and Judge Wil- 
liam S. Kenyon. As “orthodox 8o- 
cialists” we learned long before the 
rise of Beveridge, Roosevelt, Poin- 
dexter and Wilson what value to 
place on those who stand for a “pro- 
| gressive” capitalism. 

Other interesting contributions to 
this number are an article on the 
Oklahoma Klan by Louis R. Glavis 
and “What Makes Lenin Great?” by 
Anna Louise Strong. Mary Garden 


; continues her autobiography and H.! 
|G. Wells his novel, “The Dream.” | 


“The New Republic.” 


than to Mordecai Lincoln, the great- | 


Fiction | 


He observes that “the So-| 


On the whole, | 


THE NEW REPUBLIC | 


The more or Téss serious weeklies 
find in the recent advance of the 
British Labor Party a theme for edi- 
torials and special articles. H. N. 
Brailsford, editor of “The New 
Leader,” organ of the Independent 
Labor Party, writes a very inform- 
ing article on “What British Labor 
Will Do” in the current number of 
As a fore- 
east of the Labor party’s policy this 
contribution is of unusual interest. 
Murray E. King writes on “Farmer- 
Labor Party Prospects” for this 
year, the article dealing largely with 
the composition of the groups that 
will attend the nominating conven- 
tion in Saint Paul on May 30. It 
is evident from this review of this 
third party move that it has a dis- 
tinct rural cast and that it is main- 
ly confined to the wheat belt of the 
Northwest. “The Red Man’s Bur- 
den,” by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, 
does not let us forget the politics 
and pelf that enter into the Indian 
question that will soon face the 
brokers in Congress. One leading 
editorial considers the Bok prize 
plan as “‘an ingenious, statesmanlike 
and progressive document.” Fatu- 
ous folly still finds a brisk market 
in the ranks of our “liberals.” 


THE FREEMAN 





TRY TO DISFRANCHISE 
WORKERS: 


Sydney, N. S. W.—At the recent 
election here the Labor Party gained 
a large measure of control over this, 
the capital city of Australia, and the 
Conservatives (or Nationalists, a: 
they call themselves) were —_ 
Now the latter are maneuvering 
put a bill through the State Legis- 
lature to disfranchise the “1 r 
vote”—those who live in hotels and 
rooming houses—unless they are 
possessed of a certain amount of 
property rights over the rights of 
humans. 


Comic Supplement 


“There is no more unhappy ten- 





ican life than to persecute those in- 
dividuals and those doctrines with 
which we may not ourselves happen 
to agree. This spirit of persecution 
is far more un-American than any- 
thing which Signor Papini could pos- 
sibly say or write about us.” 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 


The Class Struggle. = _ 
Internally, then, the common- 





in terms of a class stroepe. The 
machinery of State is dominated by 
the classes which possess the actual 
political and economic aut pores, 
while the classes whose power is only 








“The Freeman” is always at its 
best when considering imperialism 
and the imperialists. Readers of 
the current issue will probably se- 
lect “Mr. Bok’s Dove” as the strong- 
est editorial dealing, as it does, with 


the ciever work for the holy League | 


of Nations now being done with Mr. 
Edward W. Bok’s ample funds. The 
prize-winning peace plan now be- 
ing marketed is the World Court and 
the League of Nations dressed up in 
| their best bib and tucker. “The 
Freeman” offers, among other 
things, the following short summary 
of the League’s feebleness: “The 
League did nothing when Hungary 
was invaded by her neighbors; when 
Poland snatched territory from Rus- 
sia, from Germany and from Li- 
thuania; when Lithuania lopped off 
a corner of German territory; when 


potential are driven to buildup 
| counter-organizations designed for 
| the capture of the State and the in- 
|dustrial machine. It is true that 
| there are questions on which the con- 
| tending classes co-operate; it is true 
that the lines of division between 
| classes are neither clear-cut nor def- 
inite; it is true that the majority in 
all cla 
the nature of the conflict. 
facts do not invalidate the 


But these 


|the commonwealth tends more and 
more to express itself as a stru 
between social classes contending for 
economic and pdlitical authority,— 
G. D. H. Cole in “Labor in the Com- 
| monwealth.” 

1 








Ruling Class Wars. 
The immense armies which are 
| maintained, and which some mention 
;as a proof that the loye of war is 


sses has no full awareness of 





dency in our contemporary Amer- | 


wealth today can only express itself . 


’ 


\ 


neral | 
| thesis that, in its internal relations, 


| Italy seized Jugo-Slavian land; when jincreasing instead of diminishing,. 


{France forcibly occupied the Ger- 
man coal fields; when Italy bom- 
barded and occupied a Greek is- 
jland.’”’ William MacDonald con- 
siders ‘The Plight of British Labor” 
and believes that the Labor Party 
is “a party not of principle but of 
compromise.”’ The shorter editor- 
ials are up to the usual standard. 
Harold Kellock writes an informing 
review of Shaw’s “Saint Joan” while 
| the Miscellany and book reviews 
carry their usual interest for Free- 
man readers, 


| are merely an evidence that the gov- 
jerning classes distrust and suspect 
the future, and know that their real 
danger is to be found not abroad 
but at home. They fear revolution 
|far more than invasion, 
|of foreign affairs is their pretense 
for arming; the state of public opin- 
ion is the cause. And right glad they 
|are to find a decent pretext for, pro- 
| tecting themselves from that punjsh- 
j;ment which many of them richly 
deserve.—Henry Thomas Buckle in 
his essay on Mill’s “Liberty.” 








| 
r 


sometimes are. 


For example: 
Nearing’s “America 
Oneal’s “Workers 
History” 


Like The New Leader 


-_ IME was when newspapers were 
expensive special sheets, with 
few readers and little or no profit. 


Today everybody reads the papers be- 
cause they cost but a penny or two, 


Books should be the same, and they 


fillquit’s ‘Present Day Socialism’ 


New American Labor Year Book, 1923-4,on press, $2 


4 hone THE RAND BOOK STORE Mail 
Stuyv. Orders 
3094 7 East 15th Street Taken : 


n Empire’ |} 
in American | Three 
Vols. 
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and Overcoats. 





15% 


Reduction Sale 


on the entire stock of our high-grade Winter Suits 


All Styles — All Sizes 


Rugoff Company 


Makers of Correct Clothes for Men and Young Men 


85-87 Canal Street 
Corner Eldridge Street, New York. 
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BOK AND PEACE 


By Paul Davidson 


| PROSPECTS 


By EMIL HERMAN, Seattle. 


far more than this moth-eaten and | 


The great award has been made. 
. HEast-ladew hoax that they have given 


The world is richét by one more | i 
serap of paper. Some one, still| us? They wanted to turn the minds | 
annoymous, will be richer by $50,-/ of men toward peace, they said. | 
000. Europe has one more laugh | It is curious commentary on the com- 
on America—and wars, rumors of/mittee’s imaginiation that it could 
war, and coneertiv® armaments will | pink this ‘* faa turn ibe poy 
© On as ore. | Among the 22, plans submitted, 8 "pase : Bans 
3 How anyone could take the Bok| there must have been some quite | thy people. that is, speaking politi- 
plan seriously is for the future path-| visionary and some with the breath | Washington 


ological psychologist ‘to determine.}of hope in them. Surely this dusty | lican ‘state, with a s » Socialist The New Leader goes to press. 
Mr. Bok’s motives are as limpid and! rag of thought is not the summit of | Party ciaesibien ae tt ote ee le csletiad a tee peat from |form of a weekly. 
eral years and up before the war,.|the bulk, which indicate the exten-!you my own subscription now, but 
But last year a good Republican |Sive territory from which these let-|will be glad to contribute more if 
Senator, Miles Poindexter, who was | ters come. 


clear as quartz crystal. Money could; American power to visualize a world | 
buy many things, but it could not/at peace! | 
buy immortality—at least not im- The plan will be adopted by the} 
mediately and directly. But Mr.| popular vote. We are not able to| 
Bok’s news sense told him that at| doubt this outcome. The ballots are 
least a text-book immortality might being circulated industriously. Those | 
be his. Some spectacular stunt that | who va the pies te be adopted | 
would create, not a nine days’ won-| will work indefatigably to gather) «pil ae ay ge a! st 
der, but that might hope ey attract votes for it. Those who are opposed | = on gir aged Pal ty or Social- 
the attention of historians, would’ will not be able effectively to mo- | vanizatic vi oe, sufficient. or- 
give him the tawdry and spurious | bilize their adherents because they ation to place even one candi- 
immortality that he hoped to have.| are disorganized. The result will be | 
And who shall say that he has| an overwhelming endorsement of the 
failed? Certainly historians geet | Reve = pence Nig i * $e however, 
have to notice his grandiose effdrt be interpreted by the Bok group as ;,\. : C ¢ 
to pt the world cto peace. But! an endorsement of the World Court, tls Pernt, the Workers (Com- 
the motives of those who backed the | and by indirection, of the League of | record to vay, Mea. 3 hs = going on 
Bok plan, and those who lent their! Nations. ’ ¢ | erated ° Acting peed Pp or Fed- 
name to the jury that made the And when the shouting dies away, tional olities. abor Farty” in na- 
award are as devious and as com-| we will go on making munitions of POntiCs. 


first elected in 1912 as a Progressive, 


crat while the vote that usually went 


an entire ticket. 
Now the Farmer-Labor Party of 
Washington has sealed its doom by 


plicated as the mind of Ah Sin. 


The award is League of Nations | 
That is evident on the: 
The selection of | 
the winning plan was made thirty- | 


propaganda, 
face of the plan. 


; war, spending huge sums on arma- 
ments, coercing small nations, and 
bleating about peace, while the world 


six days after the close of the com-| 


petition. Some 22,000 plans were 
submitted. Mr. Root was sick in 


bed, and Mr. Whitlock was in Eu- | 


rope. These are only some of the 
factors that make the award sus- 
picious. The Harvard Alumni As- 
sociation sent a request to its mem- 
bers to vote for the plan as early 
as January 4, while the award was 
not made public until January 7. 
How anyone, or any responsible com- 
mittee could have read 22,000 plans, 


compare them critically, and come to , 


a decision within 33 days, remains 
unexplained. 
miracles of history. 

The plan, as outlined on the ballot 
submitted to the public, contains the 
following proposals: 

(1) That. the United States enter 

the Worle Court. 
That the United States co- 
operate with the League of 
Nations under conditions that 
would substitute moral force 
for the economic and military 
force provided in Articles X 
and XVI of the League of Na- 
tions Covenant, that would 
safeguard the Monroe Doct- 
rine, that would not involve 
acceptance of the Treaty 
Versailles, and that would 
open membership in_ the 
League of Nations to all na- 
tions. 


(2) 


It is one of the minor, 


| time, 


} 


of | conquest 


| 
| 


| 


| 


rushes headlong into the next war. 


But Mr. Bok will have his name 


in the history books. 4 
—-— -« 





SPAIN 


number 


The November 





bury College on “Socialism in: 
Spain.” The Socialist movement has 
faced the usual obstacles in the! 


Latin countries presented by clerical | 


reaction and lack of any great pro- 
letariat. The movement developed 


out of academic and intellectual cir-! 
organized | 


cles into the hands of 
workmen of the cities, led by the 
veteran Sccialist, Pablo Iglesias. An 
unfortunate phase of its develop- 
ment was the attraction of a num- 
ber of adventurers, one of whom 
proved to be a grafter who, for a 
appears to have negotiated 
with the capitalist classes on terms 
satisfactory to himself. 

Of the progress made by the So- 
cialist movement in Spain the au- 


thor writes: “In brief, it may be af-| 


firmed that there has been progress 
of an economic nature. The salaries 
of the workmen have in-ereased five- 
fold. In snite of this, the poverty 
of the workingman is very great 
because he suffers exploitation. His 
of the inviolable eight 
hours of work has brought him mis- 
fortunes.” He claims that. the in- 


creased leisure has increased drunk- | 


enness. However, the workers have 


The plan contains not a word of built Socialist clubs where they play 
recognition of the failure of the|cards and engage in political con- 


League of Nations to discipline its| troversy. 
own members. We have not yet for-| other 
gotten the invasion of the Ruhr by| never can, for example, create a rev- | 
the French, or the insolence of Mus-| olution as in Germany. 


“In comparison with the 


socialists of Europe, they 


One 


solini toward Greece in the Corfu in- | tempt was made in August, 1917, and 


cident. There is in the plan no sug- 


gestion for a “league of free peoples” | 
instead of a league of capitalist gov- | 


ernments such as now exists at Gen- 
eva, 
author recognizes that armaments 


No hint is given that the! 
| Socialist Party end for the nation.” | 


are in themselves fruitful causes of | 


war, and that all plans for world 
peace must begin with concerted dis- 
armament. For the author of the 


Bok plan the war was fought in’! 


vain, and the events after the war 
had no meaning. He does not see 
that the continued sword clashing, 
the continued search for a “place in 
the sun” the continued aggression, 
of Japan on China, of England on 
Persia, of Spain on Morocco, of Italy 
on the Mediterranean basin, will go 
on as long as the premises of the com- 
mercial world remain what they are. 
Within the limits of Capitalist so- 


ciety there can be no peace, but only | 


truce of greater or less duration, 
and of greater or less inviolability. 
Nothing short of an association of 


will ever make an earnest effort to 
realize peace. And the nations that 


compose the League of Nations to-| 


day cannot put peace above profits. 

All this is commonplace. It has 
been said a thousand times, and will 
be said again and again, until one 
fine day the self-appointed geniuses 
who propose highfalutin plans for 


World Peace on the outworn prem- | 


ises of the capitalist system will 
wake up to find that their system 
itself has gone to pot. When that 
day comes, plans for peace will be 


made without taking them or their | 


plans into account. 

Assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that within the limits of capi- 
talism, World Peace is a possibility, 
the intellectual bankruptcy of the 
author of the Bok Peace Plan, and 
of the committee that made the 
award, is astonishing. The plan 
does not advance us a single step 
toward any solution of the present 
deadlock. Everything that the plan 
contains has beén put before the Am- 
erican people. The World Court has 
evoked no enthusiasm. The League 
of Nations has been overwhelmingly 
defeated at the polls. The “Nation” 
points out that we are already coop- 
erating in many of the humane un- 
dertakings of the League. Then why 
was the plan advanced? Did the 
American mania for’ something 
“practicable,” something that will 
work “now,” so completely hold the 
author and the committee in its grip 
that they were compelled to go into 
the dusty past for their plans? 

Of. al] the Utopias that have ap- 
peared to the minds of men, the 
hope of World peace is the most ap- 
pealing, and the hardest to realize. 
Why did the author of the plan, why 
did the committee that made the 
award, not realize that a shining 
Utopian plan with no hope of im- 


mediate chance of realization, would | 


have furthered. their avowed ends| 





failed. 
the battletield of a Socialist war. 
The workmen on the streets of the 
cities fought with the army. . 

was an episode disastrovs for 


— 
oo 


the 


Our recoliection is that this attempt 
to “creaic” a revolution was really 


a great strixe ugainst the intolerable | 


exploitation which Profasscr San- 
jurjo admits still prevails in Spain. 
tt a P aa 


Bullheaded Bigotry 
ECENT local incidents are as 
foreboding that 
amid which “Kubla heard 
from far ancestral voices prophesy- 
ing war.” 





as 


ber of bombs have been exploded | 
on the premises of the University | 


of Dayton, and fiery crosses burned. 
Between us and the boneheaded 
bigot who would explode a bomb 


and burn a fiery cross on the prem-| 


ises of the University of Dayton 


nations who put peace above profits| there is an impassable gulf fixed. 
|The very principle of liberty for 


which we contend is violated by 
such an outrage. So long as other 


people do not agree with us that 


their children would be better edu- | 


cated without ecclesiastical auspices, 
any attempt by us, either by private 
violence or legislative invasion, to 
prevent them from sending their 
children to such schools, is tyranny. 

A brilliant young acquaintance of 
ours, a corporation lawyer, remark- 
ed to us recently that the Socialist 
is inconsistent; that he advocates 


drastic invasion of personal liberty | 


in business enterprise, by govern- 
ment, but fights for personal liberty 
in such matters as free speech, as- 


|sembly, press, and rights of con- 
science. The criticism is unjust. 
The Socialist opposes Cahitalism 
just because it is an invasion of 
personal liberty —reducing the 


masses to a dead level of wage-serf- 
dom, dependent upon the world of 
the owners of the tools of produc- 
tion for even the poor privilege of 
earning one’s daily bread. He is 
for Socialism and the collective own- 
ership of those tools of production 
just because that will give personal 
liberty to all men: the freedom to 
pursue the objects of legitimate de- 
sire in all fields of activity when 
such pursuit will not mean the sub- 
jection and enslavement of others. 

Miami Valley Socialist. 


Servile Imitation. 

Originality is dying away, and is 
being replaced by a spirit of servile 
and apeish imitation. We are de- 
generating into machines who do the 
will of society; our impulses and 
desires are repressed by a galling 
and artificial our minds are 
dwarfed and stunted by the checks 
and limitations to which we are per- 
petually subjected.—Henry Thomas 
Buckle in his essay on Mill’s 
“Liberty.” 


code; 


of “Cur-| 
rent History” carried an article by 
Primitivo R. Sanjurpo of Middle- | 


at- | 


At that time all Spain was | 


tumult | 


To cite just one, a num-| 


This again leaves the field open to 
the Socialist Party as the only party 
which presents a program that truly 
represents the immediate interests 

| of the working-class (whether in in- 
| dustry. or on the farm) and holds 


‘change in the ownership of industry 
| by which alone the workers can 
achieve their emancipation. 

_But the struggle of rebuilding is a 
difficult one. We are hampered by 


which the logie of events dictate. 


was so completely smashed in the 
states of Washington and Oregon 
that not a single local was left. 
| This was done by Government perse- 
| cution, the government then as now 
consisting of Republican-Democratic 
lawyer politicians under the domina- 
tion of Wall Street, and by treachery 
| from within our own ranks. 


! 


|The Call and will do all I can to get been in this great movement some 33 
|the former readers here to sub- 
iscribe for the weekly. 

|H. W. Doyle, Downsville, N. Y. 
{out the promise of revolutionary | 
y very much gratified to have a new 
Socialist paper once more and: will 
do all in my power to help the good | 
cause along. 


lack of funds, and willing workers | 
are still very scarce, so that much | donation 
sacrifice on the part of a few will!The Call very much and we are glad 
be necessary to lay the foundation!of the coming weekly, as we can’t 
on which the Socialist Party will|get Socialist news in the capitalist 
grow to the power and achievement | papers. 
; ‘community, will do my best to get 
During the war the Socialist Party |more subs for you. 

| Winfield Scott. 


| father 
|Postmaster at New Salem, TIll.!The New Leader. Glad to help you!more than assured. — 


Last July the “North West States | 


Organization District” of the Social- 
ist Party was established, compris- 
ing the states of Montana, Oregon 
and Washington. 
were three locals in Montana, one, 
of twelve members—and inactive—in 
Seattle, Washington, and no mem- 
bers of the party in Oregon. 

| Then came the Debs’ lectures 
which brought full houses every- 
where and overflow crowds in Ever- 
jett, Tacoma and Portland. These 
| lectures did much to batter down 
| the wall of prejudice which had been 
built up by the lying press of capital- 
ism and the still more despicable 
| press of the Workers’ Party, all of 
| which lies had circulated practically 
unchallenged prior to the establish- 
ment of the district organization. 


At that time there | 


After the passing through of Debs, | 


organization meetings were held at 
every place where he had spoken and 


locals organized at all of them ex-| 


‘cept Butte, Montana. In addition 
there followed an organization tour 
of thirty-four days, through Mon- 
tana, by the district secretary, so 
| that we now have seven locals 


one in Oregon. Nothing to boasi of, 


in | 
Montana, three in Washington and | 


certainly—nevertheless an improve- | 


ment over five months ago. 


What the future holds in store for | 
the Socialist Party of the North- | 


'ty gain strength in this part of the 
country. 

That there is a healthy sentiment 
for the Socialist Party is evidenced 


west depends entirely on what finan- | 
cial assistance we receive from the | 
National Office and those others who | 
may be interested in having the par- | 


| by the fact that in response to two} 


hundred letters mailed out, fifty ap- 
plications for a speaker were re- 
| ceived. 
lecture dates has been laid out. 
These dates will be filled by Comrade 


As a result a route of 59; 


| Harry M. McKee of California be- | 
| ginning on January 27, 1924, com- | 


Oregon and Washington, then east 
through the western part of Mon- 
tana, and then south 
eastern Oregon. 


i'mencing in Southern Oregon, from | 
where he will travel north through | 


and west to} 
This will be the} 


| tryout in the campaign of 1924 and | 


if successful will be followed up with 
active organization work which will 
result in placing full Socialist Party 
tickets in the field in Oregon and 


Washington for the first time since | 


1918. 

A few of us are pledged to give 
our all; whether or not 
others will assist to reach the de- 
sired goal remains to be seen. 


Working Class Culture. 

There is grave danger that, in 
building up a “working class cul- 
ture,” the workers will merely re- 
peat the errors of the bourgeoisie. 
Finding half-truths in the bourgeois 
historians and economists, they may 
all too easily put into their own 
works only that other half of the 
truth which these writers have left 
out. And, in the same way, their 
teachers may teach only that half 
of the truth which finds no place in 
bourgeois teachings. If they do this, 
I do not say that they will be as 
bad as the bouegeois, but they will 
be fighting the bourgeois with the 
weapons of the bourgeois, and with 
vastly inferior resources; that is to 
say, if they play at that game the 
bourgeois will beat them.—G. D. H. 
Cole, in “Labor in the Common- 
wealth.” 


To live without an object, an aim; 
to live an empty, meaningless life; 
live a sordid, squalid, poverty- 
stricken life; to live a selfish, mean, 


to 


ambitious life is not worth doing.— 
Keir Hardie. 


enough | 


' SOCIALIST PARTY |FROM OUR DEVOTED 


Out here, where the West ends so from Minnesota to Tennessee have |make your weekly a great success. 
far as the jurisdiction of the United |come hundreds of letters enclosing | J, Ff, Sheehy, Newport, Ky. 
States (with the exception, of course, |SUbscriptions and extending greet-| 
of our colony, the Philippine Islands) |ings to The New Leader. 
| is concerned, confusion still reigns | Possible to report the names of al 
supreme in the minds of masses of |those who have sent greetings, sub- | 
jseriptions or contributions. 
su 
is normally a Repub- are still pouring in as this issue of | 


| 


met defeat at the polls by a Demo-|this encouragement. 
|The New Leader, thanks to their! 
to the Socialist Party was cast for | devoted aid, has an assured future 


oO 


‘in this country. 


date in the field, to say nothing of ,Know that our success i 


fi 


to the large amount of advertising 
received for this issue, we are run- 
ining ten 
{promised eight. 
few of the many letters that have 
reached us: 

|Osear Bates, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


I 


E 


and only wish I could do more. I 
am poor, 85 years old and nearly 
NEW LEADER ARMY blind, but will-do all I can to get 
subscribers, 

; iJ. A. Cumming, Barre, Vt. 

From California to Vermont and;Count on me to do all I can to help | Find enclosed check for my sub- 
iscription and sorry that I can’t do 
i j}more just now. If you are unable 
Find money for 14 subs one year ito get started before a month let me 





It is im-! 


; ;each and more to come. In the fr : d will d - 
imeantime best wishes for your hear TORS POS SNS Wer ee SSP 
| success. Nora MeNally, Lorain, Ohio. 


b- | 
eis! George C. Wéllsian: Pile... Pa: 


fficient to say that these letters | 

I am very happy to find The Call 
We |coming to life again even under the 
I can only send 


Am sending you money for three 
subs, also names of svmpathizers 
whe might subscribe. {1 hope that 
your paper will be a “hummer,” and 
I wish you the greatest kind of 
success, 

Chicago City, Mich. 

This is a farming community 
whose background is old bourbon 
Republicanism and while it is hard 
to get subs will always keep you in 
mind and do all I can. I only hope 
that The New Leader will prove to 
be as good as The Call. ‘ 

John Latimer, Utica, N. Y. 

I am pleased to hear of The New 
Leader and herewith find my con- 
tribution. It would be sad indeed 
to be without a paper. When in 
need call on me. 

Julia Eldred, Ellensburg, Wash. 

I am sick over the loss of my be- 
loved Call and rejoice over the pros- 
pects of its revival under the new 
weekly. I send all [I have, if only 
a trifle, but I am nearly eighty and 
unable to hunt much for subs, but 
you will hear from me often. 

L. W. Robertson, Mercer, Pa. 

Find money for two subs, am 
keeping the sub blanks for more sub- 
seribers to be sent soon. All power 
to The New Leader and best wishes. 


We are grateful to the it is necessary, to the best of my 
nany comrades who are extending ability. 

We know that |, K. Sheldon, Greenfield, Mass. 

| J was certainly glad to get the 
2 Bo news of the coming out of The New 
f service to the Socialist movement |, eader as we have all missed The 
'Call. I enclose cash for three sub- 
'seriptions and I am sure that there 
another | wij] be many more, soon as I can 
Owing | spread the good news here. 

|M. Wagman, Detroit, Mich. 

Accept my donation also one year 
{subscription to The New Leader 
with my best wishes for its success 
jand my heartiest endorsement of its 
‘editor. 

W. S. Wheeler, Johnson City, Tenn. 

I appreciate your efforts as I have 


Our friends will also be glad to 


eld is just as gratifying. 


instead of the 
Following are a 


pages 


Find $2 for a year’s subscription. 
have. been a steady supporter of | 


years, spending hundreds of dollars, 
regretting nothing, only wish I had 
done more. Sorry that I am too old 
inow, only 83 years old, yet I will 
ido my little mite while [I live. 
A. 0. Grigsley, Tolesboro, Ky. 

I had great hopes for The Call 
and made frequent small contribu- 
.tions to help it pull through and now 
that it has pulled out, I still hope/R. B. Toupet. 
that it has done enough good to re- One of the very first to be heard 
jimburse all the unselfish con-|from, even before we had a chance 
| tributors. ito print our subscription blanks, 

I now send in an investment in|was Comrade Frank J. Lavanier of 
The New Leader feeling fully as |(Covineten, Ky., with over by | 
sured by the personnel of the com- ‘subscriptions. — He has been heat 
mittee in charge of its affairs that |from several times since, each time 
it will give a good account of itself. | with additional subscriptions. With 
D. Edson Smith, Santa Anna, Cal. |a few dozen such hustlers the sue- 

Here is my yearly subscription to|cess of The New Leader will be 


Find check for four subs and am 


. M. Rich, Huntington, Mass. 
Find M. O. for a subscription and 
Our family has missed 








While this is a farming 


I am 75 years old and my grand- 
was on Lincoln’s bond for 














| 





Every Reader of | 
Che New Leader 


will attend the 


FORWARD BALL 


- MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
26th Street and Madison Avenue 











SATURDAY EVENING 
FEBRUARY SECOND 








MASQUES 
DANCING | 
MUSIC | 





$2,000.00 in Prizes 





Dorsha will Dance 
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SOCIALIST NEWS | 


SOCIALISTS OF 
NORWAY NOW 
UNITED AGA 


The Norwegian Labor Purty, 
only mass party of the workers in 
any country that had affiliated to the 
Communist International, has been 
badly split over the question of dic 
tation by the Moscow executive com- 
mittee of the tactics and actions of 
the party. 

The majority 
is one of the largest 


of the party, which 








has balked at the demands of the 
committee presided over by Gregory 
Zinoviev, and has broken away from 


Moscow. This means an early re- 
union of the Socialist forces in the 
old and powerful Social Demo cratic 
Party, which was disrupted at the di 
rect order of the notorious Zinoviev 
and his committee following the or- 
ganization of the Communist move- 
ment. 

The minority 
to work for what they 
“United front” by continuing t 
disruptive work in company wich 
Communist elements in other 
tries. 

The minority party taken the 
name Norges Komimunistiske Parti 
{the Communist Party of Norway) 
and has started its own spaper. 
Each claims to be the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the Norwegian Labo 
party, and accordingly to have con- 
trol of the party machinery through- 
out the country. 

The Communist group it 
thing is divided into two blocs, ea 
having fourteen members. 

Since 1918 the Norweg Labo 
2ariy has come into much closer con- 
tact with {he Russian revolutionaries 





resolved 
call the 


hen 


group has 


h + 
A 


cou 


has 


new 





a Stor 





ia 


than the Socialists in any othet 
zountry. as 
New men took the lead, the fa- 
mous Moscow thesis appeared, and 
in 1921 eame the break: the Nov 
wegian Labor Party became a coi 


munist party 
national at 
Democrats 


affiliated to the Inter 
Moseow. TI 


walked out 








their own party. 
At the Storthing the Communists 
uve been represented } 
nine representative s, the Socia 
by 8. This year © 0 
munist representatives 
party, thus leaving 
who are now tally divide 0 
groups. Thes alists thus have 22 





the Communists 14 member 
The underlying cause was 
. +} ? 
eame on both eecasions; the Mosco\ 


international have laid down princ) 
ples which are suited to Russian not 
to Norwegian conditions, and « 
mand a blind obedience, which eo: 


flicts with the independence ¢ 
educational standard of Norwegta 
workmen, 


Cologne Socialists 
Start Moven:-nt for 
Reichstag Election 











Cologne. —The of Co 
togne have starte ment oi 
Reichstag elections to | be ~~ in th 
near future, The reasons for thi 
step, stated in a resolutik a 
by a lave majorily of the 
Socialists, is distrust of the ‘he 
tablishing extraordinary pow i 
the hands of the Die The 





logne resolution is symptomatic 
the Socialist 


out Germany. 





state of mind thr: 















. “The adoption of vivi 
extraordinary power ational 
government has created a situation 

hich will be hi o tolera { 
the Sovial and will not b 
endured Ic oluti stat 

“This demands 0 
Reichstaz’s is*s that they 
a close watch er the national gov- 
ernment and its use of the extrat 
dinary powers iY a) ro 
ernment issues decrees re 
the masses. the Reichs ) 
called tozether and the rey ‘ 
noxious decree ust be demanded 
“We demand r Sociali 
Party, in view of re ral resy« 
sibility for the conditions of the na- 
tion, make use of its liberty to ac 
as the opposition part) Reichstag 
elections, preceded by & f 
military rule and restoration « 
political party rigi ay 
sary.” 
° 


Polish Socialists 
Announce a More 
Intense Opposition 


Vv -The 












arsaw.- cent 
ot the Polish Socialist Part 
sentatives im Parliament ude 
a resolution announcing 107 
tense oppositior to ¢t present 
Polish government. 

It is declared that th ppusi 
will be carried on until the pm 
government is overthrown and 
bor government installed 

The worl pregram of 
Polish Soc demands volitical 
and indu strial democracy, dei 
constitutional majority rule, practi- 
cal appli ation of the laws regulatii 
the index figures of the cost ¢ 
ing, social insur | 
unems 7m t ’ r 
uneniplo: ed, and a tt 


educator 


in the country, | 


By ROBERTO 


THE NATIONAL 
OFFICE ASKS FOR 
! ENA Me TIONS 


lany and bestiality on January 


nor of the State of Yucatan was 
of the Southeast, ex-Treasurer 
Labor, and a member 












International Association of 
Nave Render) AL Por Li 
\GO. gan. —_The first Felipe Carrillo was born on 
call motio oe the agenda of Yueatan. 
the National Convention was) 49 ahildyp 
; today by Otto ‘Branstetter, “= children. 



















































































National Secrei ary of the Sociailtst 
Parts man, from which he was ascended to conductor and later on to 
The sus locals, branebes and, station-master. After nine years of railroading he went. to’ 
State nizations have the right work for himself as a carter, hawling machinery, bales of sisal 
ee? tae Hast piace bee cee emp, and other goods from the railroads to distant plantations. 
Committee, neting as an agenda His social instinct was deep-seated even at that time and he got 
tee, having the final say as, into trouble with the authorities for dividing up his profits 
‘orm in’ wh hich they with the men associated with him. 
ap veror ne delegates to Yucatan, cut off from the rest Pa F a 
nVENth Republic of Mexico by the ab-{in Yucatan and no roads of any 
The t to the local and! sence of roads and railways, de-|kind. Today there is not a village 
branch retaries in the United veloped a system of politieal and/or a plantation that does not have 
States reads: economie feudalism that made even | 4 day and night school, and new 
P " — . . the terrible slavery of the Congo 
— ron AGENDA PROPOSALS seem as tame by comparison. e- | 4 i 
Phe attention of the membership! fore the middle of the last century ! 
caiied to the foliowing provision the country has been wholly agri-} 
25 Lee Sreraes Soren eyeree of ie“ cultural and self-sufficient, raising | 
DCC MUIST LaPrtys fruits, sugar, cattle, corn and beans, ; 
Pan et Committce and exporting but little of its pro- 
11, Article VII.—“The duet The discovery of the com-| 
Na Executive Com mittee shal] | mercial possibilities of the hene- 
fort the nda for the ,arty/@uen cactus, from which sisal hemp 
ynventior he cominittes shai!| used in the manufacturing of bin- 
issue eC or reso] tions and sug-| der-twine comes, changed things in 
gestion f no? before the'@ short period. The great jungles 
conven one mopth for Were transformed into henequen 
il if th committee, Plantations and the Indians en- 
Af a preliminary Slaved to work on them. Although 
gy ha inh ria] ye- the Constitution of Mexico pro- 
tion of t +.| hibited slavery, these unfortunate 
it the committee sh peons were held in the most abom-! 
it to the sub-divisions of the party}imable and degrading serfdom un- 
f mendment eee: der a law passed espe 
t} feat the constitution ) 
roc »t rey it im pOsstDl ror a worker to leave 
epare a the employ of his master while ow-! 
which ing the master money. The masters! 
par good care that the Indians 
to n - rene came into thei and that they | & 
; sd gee . : never got out of it Mo: of these F 
2 ese robe Poe ha pSdekks debts were fictitious, passing from a 
wees h i oa Fhe futher to son. The slaves were 
N , Wille rt moecialus cpt wren LINPUnIY, often Line ° . 
P; 53 Washineton Bouledar dea Pheir comelier wo nen wer 
( | : ” haat 1 take! nto households: of the plan- an 2. . 
‘ 1 ee ;., tation owners to gratify their FELIPE CARRILLO 
re o . ae at of thei xons, when these 
5 cian, Ab i 1ome instead of living rout 
: pik abroad. When tired of these are | ove t 
. { “s aL “SS the masters ordered som vhole of th 
1 * j we " fig » “a ot t peon to marry them. often Carrillo J t al re of pro. 
We) d spite SAN , some Chinese coolie who had to be | abl; the most adyan uber law 
T rie " 1ent nod ree np : 4 spien sh _ tne ; labor } tne —— ainong its many laid 
| cals and bra suppl : diminishing duc tO | VisIons being one that in case of 
ihe zcenda will then ve the savages of the slavery regime. | strikes non-union workers must not 
ered blished prior to the ,appened, in what all the take the piace of union workers 
19 he esnicekts h or exploiters both here: @nd that work may not be sumed 
: 7 , ph, until the ‘ike is settled. Three 
pé gn lands call the “the ; ‘ Med ; < 
! ood days when Mexico had a strong | months’ indeninity is to bi paid 
Ylang Pi ‘ ; any and all workers discharged 
Oris ixatw wire rovernment, when Porfiro Diaz“ © : 
_ BDERTHA BA Kk WHITE, ‘cna: Deneident, without cause or for lock-outs due 
As Executive Secretary rh ; to any other Causes than acts of} 
It was while Felipe Carrillo was! God. The hours of work were to! 
a working as a carter and travelling! be six a day, with double pay for 
ID DAT i0 SOCIAL ISTS about plantations* that he learned! overtime. Child and amen labor! 
1 FF 'e s almost prohibited. 


a LE GORG. 


to hate the cruelty and injustice) j 
ANIZING that saw visited upon his fellow 










































































HABERMAN 





The de la Huerta rebellion reached its highest peak of vil- 
1924, when it assassinated 
in Merida, Yucatan, Felipe Carrillo, who besides being Gover- 


2d, 


President of the Socialist Party 
of the Mexican Federation of 


affiliated with 


November 8th, 1876, in Motul, 


Mexico. of Maya Indian parents, one of a family of 
He began working in childhood, obtaining his first | 
job at the age of fifteen on the railroads of Yucatan as a break- 





















































hi dans. The Indians, so. that they! , The rent Laws of Yucatan gr i 
nay not Lecome aware of their Je- lishing as rental for atty house wd 
Boive, Id , Jan. 16.+A State !gal rights, were not permitted to) 42Y purpere tk e flat rate of seven 
gan socialist party ‘lea “Spanish, and thus had no Per, cent of the assessed Vaan 
b ed here, and plans'manner of learning about their /°f the property, 1s another monu- 
ee being mad the 1924 cam-' rights under the. Constitation wor | ™ePt to Carrillo’ s memory: To oo 
Men. H, Cummens, Box 31, to deal with the authorities, Felipe | Vent any stae-sreppig ot toe law 
5 ’ state secretary and has!Carrillo believed that the Constitu-'Severe Punisnments are to be In- 
‘ ( ady f x) Was more than a doci nt to, fieted upon its violators, and no 
= be pored over or to be tinkered w vith coltract or iease is le Fai ou +085 ac- 
The i > Socialist Parts ls ae ; and in Supreme comp =aiee by a certitie d copy from 
t ball : 1s i } , : ; | the assessor's office declaring the as- 
: the ballot here was In d and musty minded, '8¢ #sses: : Rae ws, Phasn tg 
Liit r 1U per cent. of the { he began going pout sessed valuation of the property _ 
’ ast for its candi-: ¢] tion reading a translation eee rhe a Gages d — aa 7 
n. war terror and! of the Constitution in the.Maya lan- ord had to get higher rents was to 
, ty p the organization, guage. For this he was imprison- | P&¥Y more taxes. 
st ed with! ed, and after | n jail for more But Felipe did not eglect the 
! Par I 1 building | than a yea mt more de-| furmers who produce the sisal] fibre, | 
: i. = The termined t e 1ide on; Yueatan’s only wealth. 3y eli mi- 
aes > Mass scar eg rk re- | of the pe ating the American and j 
=" a ar and i ‘ : o ukers, nationalizing the state 
a ae ‘ ee: Oh rage A np Yu, me : rite ilroads and by eliminating all 
ees ov "of org Zing its wor kK middlemen by the creation 1 of a 
. ink th the overthrow of thc _ihuge cooperative marketing associ- 
P ARTY REV rant Porfirio Diaz, the regime of {| 4tion, the plantation owners were 
ae 2 ees elavery in Yucatan came to an end yle to keep on the cultivation and 
IN NOR en a ee z xp] t of their plantations at 
iy ¥ asiee From that time until IS ciecti an profit much greater than 
as Governor of Yucatan in Febru- : chy ve ‘eiving in the days of 
2 M 9 a} 1922, Carrillo as President of. slavery. 
of 1¢ Socialist Party, was the : F 
) ills rK W Thea Emil ilex Yue i , No « 1} i | ae ’ et geen tage , £ 
He rthwe st secre- | th W 1 is ¢ organize social reform in € very walk ot 
! t been Carrs Yu G4 yr cent of the male he almost abolishe G Jails, and 
i vork than has; population carrying eards in their) the, onJy one that was left be caine 
i ) yre-wal local. Loar ot Resistance Oy '# place for the curing of anti-social 
tor - Carrillo received near- | 2¥mans and not a place of torture 
By 1 every 70.000 votes as again st abc PP nd punishment. The prisoners had 
oca where no lo- gag ¢, of kik other opponent the rate of pay was that 
f rmed, ests | op thes nd: loyal : espective unions ee it- 
ne! of ‘the | Side of the jail, the families of the 
‘ lyr e Baw ©. Carillc put Prisoners could visit them as often 
1 X- | at the disposal of his opvouel free hey wished, and special rooms 
; ier Org ations that) 2 oejal und gave om th the strictest privacy were ¢ 
‘ radica: ' P ary for their cal tructed for those prisoner 
adical ¢ 2 Wing GISap-  paios ng visits from their nen S 
ae and bank took 
office has arranged ¢ After | sae Aebiagy erase Ba ies and of the 
. | f ( 08 hard ‘ ‘ at he G vernor ¢ ners, and they 
: v of | Palace “ ld be fo ine rr} 1 school and were 
neakers Mk ing the iquarters of U! oh y n the opportunity of learni 
} ond continuousiy , Clil Part iro in Ut at 1 
‘ a} eat 1k’ mor g en at nigh . 
8) He use say where he I té as pase experi- 
" ‘ ~ Janu oF longed beca ) stag gd has become tne 
Lhe hi ted ern ana 10st Ssignincant & ela | laporatory on 
f i Newpn hi t ace he used t fuse ‘the American continent. Pro f oe 
( \ S Sjiverte o receive yone who did nut carry; the work of Felipe Carrillo may be 
' f a union care ng und in many places. but the best 
t ’ 0 hose m-'is the t o him editor 
He em be ( , the > Mex co tvs 
jta- | s hir t Ss not t ( - iding ewspay nd t er 
eek | ers’ Go Gove f th ( v i t 
. Wash.; Stat cia ; “The Sta 1catar he days 
J Januay yo Porfirio Was a gY ate 
Fel iY Line ) a eve t fifort exp! t ofa 1m- 
2, Hil Cay th 2 o axtromi . YT} 
I uy itio a 4 e I a! ( re d ina i 
f) t on ylu n ch star 


the 


Felipe Carrillo—Nov. 8, 1876-Jan. :, 192 


in good standing of Lodge 1567 of the, 
Machinists, 






w cers’ vover > ; ig >! sage ae a A 
eg veed a eae gee! 4 his ‘De {the Socialist ‘platform, will fecture 
| cpinbe rar te hy amy Th . of €-' tomorrow (Sunday) night on “Les- 
eevee OF See Fear. NG FesOrme | sons Prom: the: World War,” at:ebT 


fing on 


government that is more radical 
and extremist than Yucatan. 

will therefore surprise the = 

| ates and conservatives that today 
ithe State of Yucatan is one ofthe 
most prosperous, Allis peace, Al! 
cooperate. An indisputable gen-! 
‘eral wellbeing is noticeable. 





Dr. Durant to Lecture on 
Jews 





Dr. Will Durant wili lecture nex 
“There exists no small group that) Friday night at 167 Teennutas Ave- 

has acquired power and _ riches. | nye, Brooklyn, on “The Epic of the 

Work, which no ‘one lacks and) Jews,” 

which is well paid, has achieved the) pas. wit) he one of the’serfes un 
ire ORE vit . a ste 4 _ ize ti 1 vill ie tne S¢ Lie Ne 

miracie within table organization | ae, the direction of the Neighbor- 


of satixfying the needs of the peo-| hood Open Forum, recently launched. 


|ple. Despite a formidable crisis,’ Other lecturers will be Solon De 
which threatened to ruin it, Yu- Leon, “Trade Unionisn € ‘Yester 
catan has recently succeeded in jo, February e Mari. oF ee el 
raising the price of henequen, its on "Workers’ Fa aes fon”: Februsy 
principal source of wealth. The | g; Joseph A. ‘Whitehorn ps The 
fields are being tilled assiduously Russian Revolution,” February 15; 


The railroads are a going concern. | Jerome T. De Hunt on “Labor’s Next 

‘Streets and highways are being, Step,” February ; and Norman 

built. Industry is picking up. And! Thomas February 29, all at the same 

this under a Socialist government! , address. 
. Whatever maybe the color 





29, 


of the present. administration the | NEW BROOKLYN 
certainty exists that Yucatan is} 
prespering, that Yucatan is grow-| FORUM 


ing stronger every day, and that its 
people are . 





A forum under the auspices of the 


On May first of last year, which American Labor Party and Local 
is a state holid: uy in Yueatan, Car- Kings County, Socialist Party, will 
“Use Open with lectures by Charles Solo- 


rillo’s plea. to the people was: 
your freedom to become better and 
freer citizens—never basely to re- 
'venge yourself on some individual! | 
who was himself a victim of the old | 
wretched order which is gone for-| 
ever. Forget the past, except as 


mon and Louis Waldman on “Issues 
of the Day,” tomorrow, (January 
|20th) at 8:00 P. M., at 1709 Pitkin 
‘avenue, Brooklyn. This is the first 
jof a series to be conducted at these 
qi quarters. Others to follow will be 
lesson for your future guida ang eA oe —— ae — 
Lit. semenmiinen ikeake wine. . _ ign or ree peecnh, an 
| Hate corruption, hate vice, hate — Dorothy Bocker on “Birth Control 


elty, hate the institutions that bree 0 
them, but not the individuals caught 274 the Pd Pigg oe, Bocker is 
up in their meshes. Destroy the {Associates free. Margaret Sanger. 
worn-out forms, expose the falacy |‘*4™Ssion sree 

of ancient doctrines which have! 

been used to enslave men, and a East Side Fc Forum 

better day will dawn for all,’ | 


Sunday Mornings 


| 

Felipe Carrillo was made a pris-| 
‘oner during the counter-revolution } 
started by Mexico’s greatest traitor, 
Adolfo de la Huerta backed by Mex-| 
ico’s blackest reaction, on Decem- | 
ber 24th. Carrillo was captured in| 
company with three of his brothers, | 
one of whom Benjami was the 
Secretary of the Socialist Party of | 
Yucatan, and also a group of fol-!auspices 





Charles Solomon and, Louis W: ald- 
man will launch a lecture forum in 
ithe 6th’ A. D. tomorrow (Sunday) 
morning, with discussion on 
iTssues of the Day. The forum is 
to be conducted at Hennington Hall, 
214 East Second street under the 
of the Gth A. D. of the 


iy 
in, 





lowers. That very same day, the Socialist party and the American 

Governor appointed by de la | Labor party. Marie B. MacDonald 

Ht uerta, General Ricardez Brocas, | Will preside. 

issuc a decree in the “Official ey Waser 

Da ’ No. 8020, published at Mer-| Lecture by Oneal 

sa the capital of Yue aten, abolish- James Oneal, Editor of The New 

ing “all labor unions, leagues, and Leadet, will lee tan Ry 

any other associations of labor,” ) Leader, will lecture omorrow (Suny 

mi sking it a crime to belong to any (225) night | at Workinen’s | Cirele 

if these-—an attempted return once ae ares epee ane Polen. lace, 

more to the old days of slavery weet New Spike, MN. ¢: er  eub- 
: ? ¥ ject will be “How We Get. Our. 

The present counter revolution , Ideas.” 


was begun by de la Huerta against | es 
government of General Alvaro | 
Obregon, probably the nearest to'a 


the 


Claessens’ Lectures 


August Claessens, “little giant” of 


that were taking place in Yucatan 
were also being gradually put into 
practice by President Obregon 
| throughout the Republic of Mexico. 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of 
the A. F. of L., in a manifesto call- 
all American Labor to aid|¢gjlows: February 
the Mexican Government and labor,|jem Is: How We 


East 4th street, the headquarters of 
ithe 6th Assembly district, Local New 
| York. The lecture is the third ina 
{series on “The Elements of Social 
jism. 

! Other lectures will be delivered’as 
“What ‘Sucial- 
May Get It “and 


" 
oO, 


jissued on the 21st of December,| How Soon”; February 10, “The Diss 
»« wt , 
923, said: | tribution of Wealth’; February 17, 

| “Under Diaz there was slavery, | “Industrial Democracy”: March 2, 

for the peonage system was nothing | “Soci ialisin _and Religion,’ 

os aw +) Se \ rr eS ae 

,less. Today there is freedom. x 
“We have seen a great trade-un- | Vla .deck's Sunday 

ion movement grow and establish} Lectures Big Success 


itself, bringing more freedom to the 
people, raising their standards of | 


‘life and living and, best of all, giv-| The lectures held every Sunday 
ing them hope and inspiration. {morning at the Amalgama ted Tem- 
ple, Arion place, Brooklyn, under 








Thirteenth and 
districts, Lo- 
continuing, 


“The de la Huerta rebellion would! 
destroy all that has been achieved. 
The action of the de la Huerta lead- 


the direction of the 
; Nineteenth Assembly 
cal Kings County, are 














ers in shooting trace-union presi-, with even more success than in pre- 

dents as their Srst act in prac tical. vious year 

ly every city of importance in which | ce de a 

| they have operated is an unimpeach- an, lect Je 

able indication of the character and | ng at iL to a gudtanaen thai 

pur} of that despicable move-!| number 1,000 and more. 

ment, The Fourteenth Assenbly dis- 
On January 6 President Alvaro | trict is building oP lecture center 

Obregon issued the following state-/4t 819 Grand street, | Brooklyn, 

ment to the Mexican Nation: tis lectures every Suaday at 

a. ™. 

“The assassination of Felipe Car- Other districts in every part of 
rillo brings grief to the homes of: the city are establish: nz and devel- 
the proletariat and thousands of! ¢oing their lecture work, and new 
humble beings will shed tears of’ members for the party are being 
/reproach for this crime. De la! won re ularly. 

Hi lerta will realize the magnitude | caine 


CONEY ISLAND FORUM 


























of this crime upon receiv ing the 
angry protests of the pre riat 
| throughout the world for t! sas ie aia ; 
sination of Felipe Carrillo. Th Charles Sol ymon, noted Socialist 
noble blood of Felipe Carri ; qg lecturer, will be the initial lecturer 
testimony of the apostacy of de la 4t 4 new forum that will open at the 
Huerta, and from now or ith Boardwalk Hotel, Coney Island, 
he nor his adhefents will |Friday night, January 18. Solomon 
fal sify the facts in denv ie | Will speak on Socialism and the So- 
object of their movement.” clalist vVlade ent today. 
, i BR. ¢ \ ladeck will speak next Fri- 
And this aespi _—, movement day on “Problems of the American 
has reached highest poine;Labor Movement,” and the two fol- 
of brutali on Janaar y 2, 1924, lowing days, the speakers will he 
when in the jail of Merida! Judge Jacob Panken and William 
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it shot down in cold blood Felipe! MM. Feigenbaum. 
Carrillo, his three brothers and ail The Boardwalk Hotel is at West 
that political prisoners that we 22d street and the Boardwalk and 
there. ° admission vill b , The lectures 
admission will be The lecture 
And the world is nore |are to be held in big ball room 
: . of otel 
poorer for it has ; of the of thi hotel. 
st uni ve. of the and — ° c 
greatest of A. L. P. MEETS 
Fore he law of the jungle.— antiniigians 
4 We +} , ‘ ’ t 
Keir Hardic The Senet Council of. the 
American Labor Party will. hold its 
¢ under the age of ”0 regular mecting Thursday night at 
° al knowledge of the 231 East 14th James Oneal, 
social order, is not a revo- member of th cutive, will make 
an ferior.—Bernard |a report for tl dy covering. the 
; work 
meet rsday will take 
: . up an invit antl received 
~~" from fl ( for Pr 
thing on earth is working for Social-| pojitical A ) 
—Ben fies itord. 
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at the shag) weeny Street T 
Lascelles, Thomas Chalmers, 


music by Vincent Youmans. 


The Astor Theatre will reopen as 


George Gershwin, and lyric 


tumes. 


leading roles. 
ville productions; is a concert 
of distinction, “THE GIFT” 


includes Antoinette Perry, Mi 





THE NEW PLAYS 


MONDAY 
Brock Pemberton wil] present Pirandello’s “THE LIVING MASK,” 


Ralph Macbane and Arthur Bowver. 





At the Knickerbocker Theatre, Henry W. Savage will offer the 
dancing musical comedy, “LOLLIPOP,” by Zelda Sears, with 


May, who as Ada Mae Weeks won favor as a dancing comedi- 
enne in “The O’Brien Girl” and “Listen Lester.” 
Miss Ada-May’s first singing, dancing and acting role. 





ence Schwab brings his new musical comedy “SWEET LITTLE 
DEVIL,” with Constance Binney for its New York premiere. 
Presented by the producer of “The Gingham Girl,” “SWEET 
LITTLE DEVIL” is a musical comedy in three acts with the 
book by Frank Mandel, and Laurence Schwab, music by 


Lee staged the musical numbers. 
the book and Lee Simonson designed the production and cos- 


TUESDAY 


* Anna Lambert Stewart will present “THE GIFT,” the new play 
by Julia Chandler and Alethea Luce, at the Greenwich Village 


Theatre, with Doris Kenyon and 
While Mrs. Stewart has made numerous vaude- 


production to be offered New York. 





Brock Pemberton will present Zona Gale’s “MISTER PITT,” at 
the Thirty-Ninth Street Theatre. } 
since “Miss Lulu Bett,” which won the 1921 Pulitzer Prize. 
The title role will be played by Walter Huston, and the cast 


the Thirty-ninth Street Theatre. 


heatre with Arnold Korff, Ernita 
Stuart Bailey, Rex K. Benware, 


The featured player will be Ada- 
This is 


a legitimate theatre when Laur- 


s by B. G. De-Sylva. Sammy 
Edgar MacGregor staged 


Pedro de Cordoba in the two 


manager of note, and a composer 
represents her first full-length 


This is Miss Gale’s first play 


nna Gombell, Ethel Wright, Min- 
This is Miss Gale’s first play 


| Who Is Insane? 


“My father,” says the student in 
|The Spook Sonata, “was well-to-do, 
jand naturally, surrounded’ by 
!friends. But he was keen, and'saw 
| through all of them, saw their hypoc- 
|risies and their self-interest. One 
| day when he was rather tired, he 
}could no longer endure the polite- 
‘ness of conventionality; he assem- 
| bled all his friends at dinner, and 
| stripped them one by one of all their 
| fine pretense, listing the deeds and 
| greedy desires of every one. Then 
lhe told them all to go to hell. He 
| was taken to a madhouse, where he 
| died.” Society is as well aware as 
| this student that it would collapse if 
jevery one were frank. Therefore, 
many critics of The Spook Sonata | 
| (presented for the first time any- | 
| where in English by the daringly 
|} successful Provincetown Players) 
| suggest that the author himself | 
| wrote it in a spasm of insanity. 
| But wild and difficult as much of | 
|the play is, Strindberg has a very | 
| definite message that he definitely | 
| puts across: 


|“Must. man forever reap what he} 
| planted; 

| Happy is he who has done no evil. 
| Wrong that was wrought in mo- 
| ments of anger 

| Never by added wrong can be 
} righted. 

| Fear and guilt have their home to- 
gether.” 


| This is the conclusion of the stu- 
| dent, who has watched the disinte- 
|gration of a group where one old 
;man would wreak vengeance, a so- 
cial group that is poisonous with 
|erime and evil hope. This society, 
| these spoiled, enervated “blue-blood- 
'ed” beings, are dominated by a 











Saint Joan: Forerunner of Freedom 
(Saint Joan, by Bernard Shaw. The Theatre Guild, at the Garrick.) 


Writers have pictured Joan of 
Arc as sinner or as saint, the rapt) 
recipient of blessed visions or the/| 
harlot hanger-on of camps. Shaw 
finds in her the awakening of the 
social consciousness, fhe symbol of} 
the great movement toward individ- | 
ual freedom, 

Not that the simple Joan is aware | 
of this. She knows.only her voices, 
telling her she must,.go on—voices | 


vhi he can attribute only to her | 2 » 
ps -aralig : |lar revulsion brought some moments |stand why critics, content with so-| 


saints, but which every sincere man | 
hears today. But those whose birth | 
had given them better training than | 
Joan’s are aware of the meaning of 
it all. The captain is afraid of} 
harm’s coming to the girl, because 
her father—though not a gentleman 
~is not a serf, and can begin to 
make trouble. The lord sees in her 
the beginning of his end, the widen- 
ing of vision away from the local 
feudal lord to nationalism, the first 
step on the way toward internation- 
alism. ‘he priest sees in her the 
end of the power of the church as 
dictator over men’s minds; her 
heresy is greatest when she says: 
“What judgment have [ to judge to 
save my own?” So they burn the 
Maid. And within a centary feudal- 
ism has died, with the indisputed 
power of the lords over men’s bodies; 
and the Reformation has ended the 
indisputed power of the priests over 
nen’s: consciences minds and souls. 

Meanwhile the Maid has seen 
through both lord and priest. She 
is the symbol of the common people 
coming to their senses; her simple 
honesty scents out the wolves at 
court. She sees not only their greed 
at home but their lust abroad; | 
“When one goes into another’s land | 
to conquer it, the devil enters with 
him.” And her common sense and | 
directness of purpose lead her to the 
success she desires, while all the de- 








—and of life—lies deeper than these 
surface sores., It lies first in the 
fact that the world is not ready for 
honesty and simple faith. Conflict- 
ing interests,. scheming to crush one 
another, unite to destroy their com- 
mon’ foe, this Maid who embodies 
the recognition of their selfish pur- 
poses, the awakening of social con- 
sciousness. Joan’s death awakes a 
few to realize the evil of their life; 
just as, after the Great War, a simi- 


of honest statements from politicians 
and revealed the rottenness of 


|things; Joan saw the coming of such 


world wars when she cried in 


| anguish: “Must I be burned anew in 


every generation?” But even the 
people about her do not understand 
Joan. In her own group there is no 
recognition of common interest, no 
genuine sympathy; the people 
throughout France are inflamed with 
equal enthusiasm to canonize or to 
burn. Only the broken priest sobs: 
“If you could really see the things 
you think about, you would not think 
about them as you do.” We lack the 
imagination that would put us in the 
other fellow’s place, that would unite 
us in. common brotherhood against 
a common foe. Deepest of all, Joan 
herself, the people rising to assert 
themselves, lack an understanding of 
the true goal. She sees the imme- 
diate evil, and looks beyond it to 
hope for a greater good, and she 
finds—the king, another product of 
the same system, who, after he has 
drained her of all value to himself, 
wishes she would “keep quiet or go 
home.” There is, she sees, no hope 
in lord or priest, who would aim to 
divert her from the king. She—the 
consciousness of the people—has not 
risen to see that no one must stand 
between man and his conscience, 


| man and his country, man and his 


| brawny cook who cries: “You take 
| the sap out of us, and we out of you. 
| We keep the blood for ourselves and 
| leave you the water—with the color- 
jing. It’s the color that counts!” 
| The student sees that the basis of 


“Coq d’Or” to Be Revived 


-:- MUSIC -:- 





at the Metropolitan Mon- | 
day Night With Galli-' 


Cuarci. 


Rimsky-Korsakoff's fantastic opera-pan- 
tomime which will be restored to the Met- | 
ropolitan Opera repertoire by General Man- | 
ager Gatti-Casazza Monday night has not 
been given here for three seasons. Mme. 
Galli-Curet for the first time will sing the 
music of the Queen whom Miss Rosina Galli 
will impersonate in the pantomime. Mr. 
Didur will sing King Dodon mimed by Mr. 
Kosloff. Other singers will be Mms. Alcock 
and Robertson and Messrs Diaz, Reschilian, | 
D'Angelo and Audisio. The other mimes will 











| society is. respectable silence, - but 
he has found also that “to keep silent | 
too long is like letting water stag- | 
|nate till. it rots”; so he turns in| 
| disgust, lost in his search for beauty, | 
honor, faith. “Where can I find any- | 
j thing that keeps its promise? Only | 
;in my own imagination!. They say 
that Jesus Christ, descended into hell. 
It refers merely to His wanderings 
jon this earth.” | 
| Perhaps we can begin to under-| 
| ciety as it is, suggest that the author | 
| of this play was temporarily insane. | 
He too has been mad enough to tell | 
| the truth. 
P ae Ag 





Bronx Opera House Next 
Week. 


“Sally, Irene and Mary,” one of the big- 
gest musical comedy hits on Broadway last 
season, will be presented by Messre. Shu- 
bert, with the original cast and production, 


21, with the usual Wednesday and Saturday 
matinees. Eddie Dowling and Loulse Brown 
are featured players; others include Marguer- 
ite Zender, Katherine Mulqueen, Josie Intre- 
pidi, Maude Odell, Clara Palmer, George Els- 
ing, Herbert Hoey, Burford Hampden, Frank 
Connor, D. J. Sullivan, Henrietta Byron, Lols 
Arnold and Grace Studiford. ‘Cat and Can- 
ary,”’ greatest of al! mystery plays, will be 
the. following attraction. 


——____.. 





Notes 


| A. consultation between Luigi Pirandello, 
| the Italian author, and Brock Pemberton, 
| producer of his plays, ended in a decision to 
| change the title of “Henry IV” to ‘The 
Living Mask,” retaining the name under 
which the play has been acted throughout 
Europe, merely as a sub-title. 

| The change was decided upon when it 
| became increasingly apparent that a great 
many people persisted in the delusion that 





at the Bronx Opera Hogse on January | 


' rosch, and Mr. Barclay will also b 
}in the Song of the Jiea and The Kiss, 


“Sally, Irene ond Mary” at | 





| 


vices of cunning and self-concern| work on earth, and the reward of | the Pirandello play was by Shalespeare, and | 


fail. To the lords she holds up the 


virtue of the countryman, the back-|and the symbol of Saint Joan, as) it is. 


bone of the land: “If we were as | 
simple in our village as you are in 
your court, you would soon be with- | 
out wheat for your bread.” 


But the chief tragedy of the play aides 


his honest labor. This is the tragedy 


one of the keenest, most honest minds 
Her last words 


of today sees her. 
How 


are a pleading, “How long? 


long?” 
JOSEPH A T. SHIPLEY. 


The New Pictures 


BROADWAY — “Through _ the | 
Dark,” Cliff Nazarro and his 

% orchestra. Other Keith vaude- | 
ville. 


CAMEO—Jane Novak 
Lullaby.” 


CAPITOL — “Under the Red |} 
Robe”’—Stanley J. Weyman’s | 
thrilling story. 


in “The 





CENTRAL—Mabel Normand in'! 
“The Extra Girl.” Presented | 
by Mack Sennett. 


COSMOPOLITAN—“The Great 
White Way.” Victor Herbert | 
and his orchestra. 


COHAN—“The Ten Command- 
ments.” Directed by Cecil B. 
De Mille. - 





CRITERION — “The Covered 


Wagon.” 


POs ose’ 


ON THE BOOK SHELF |; 


By RYAN WALKER 


Maemillan’s have recently issued 
in four volumes, “English Litera- 
ture,” by Richard Garnett and Ed- 
mund Gosse. This edition has much , 
new material contributed. by John 
Erskine, professor of English at Co- | 


lumbia. It is a story of English | 


GAIETY—“Abraham Lincoln.” 
A new picturization based on 
recent research. 


LYRIC—Lillian Gish in “The 
White Sister.” 


RIALTO — Zane Grey's “The 
Heritage of the Desert.” Reis- 


enfeld’s Classical Jazz. 


RIVOLI—“The Humming Bird” 
with Gloria Swanson. 


STRAND—“The Eternal City,” | 


Hall Caine’s dramatic story. 





a 

LOEW'S PALACE (B'lyn) — 
Zane Grey’s “The Call of the 
Canyon,” Mon., Tues. and 
Wed. 
Hospitality,” Thurs. io Sunday 
inclusive. Leona La Mae the 
Mind Reader and others. 


PP PDI ree ey 


tory to the time of Tennyson. Pro- 


fessor Erskine’s supplementary | 


chapter covers briefly from 1892 to 
1922. These volumes, profusely il- 
lustrated, make not only an excel- 


lent reference work for the library | 


—but also is of great value to the 
student. Garrnett and Gosse are 
essentially conservative in their 
view point and Erskine does not de- 
part after the new and the revolu- 
tionary in writing. As a matter of 


literature qarting with the begin-| record it, however, is an excellent 
ning, carrying English literary his-| work. 


Buster Keaton in “Our | 


| in the further mistake that it is an his- 
| torical drama instead of the modern comedy 


| Maurice Schwartz, director of the Yiddish 
| Art Theatre, is offering a revival of Abraham 
Goldfadden’s comedy, ‘Two Kunnelemmels,” 
on Friday night, January 25. It will be 
| continued Saturday and Sunday, matince and 
evening. 
Violet Heming, ‘who ie appearing at the 
itinge Theatre in “Spring Cleaning,” will 
¢ seen in a sketch called “Playmates,” at 
} the Actor’s Fund Benefit to be given at 
| Jolson’s Theatre the 25th. The sketch is by 
| Otto Kruger who will appear in it with 
! Miss Heming, Patricia Collinge and Grant 
| Mitchell. 








The next production of the Equity Players 
at the 48th Street Theatre will be a drama 
by Abby Merchant, in four acts, entitled, 
“THE NEW ENGLANDER.” It will be 
produced some time in February. 

“The Wonderful Visit,” a play by St. 
, John Irvine and H. G. Wells, will be pre- 
sented at the Lenox Hill Theatre early next 
} month, 





Kyra, the sensational dancer in “Artists 
and Models,” the revue at the Shubert The- 


} atre, has just perfected a startling dance in | 


muscle of the human body is 
o play. Before embarking® on a 


| which eve -y 
brought 


| 
| 


stage career Kyra was a lecturer on the, 


subject of physical culture. 





Of “Sun Up.” the absorbing drama in 
which Lucille LaVerne is appearing at the 
Princess Theatre, it may be said without 
exaggeration, that this production, showing 
as it does the innate prejudices, smothered 
ambitions, and inarticulate aspirations of 
| North Carolina mountaineers, represents, in 


| & measure, a “Sun Up” for the contemporary | 


theatre. 





Alice Brady returns to Broadway i! 
Most sticcessful play, “Zander the Great, 
{for a w ‘s engagement at the Shubert 









be Miss Rudolph and Messrs. Bartik and 
Bonfiglio. | 
The work has been restudied musically | 
under Mr, Bamboschek who will conduct the 
performance. Miss Galli has prepared and | 
rehearsed the: chorographic side of the pro- 
duction, Willy Pogany’s colorful scenery | 
will be used, | 
“Le Coq @’Or” will be preceded by ‘‘Caval- 
icria Rusticana” sung by Mmes, Easton, 
Perini and Wakefleld and Messrs, Chamlee 
and Picco. Mr. Moranzoni wili conduct. 
Other operas this week, the twelfth of the | 
seagon, will be: 
“Fedora” on 
Mmes. Jeritza, 


Wednesday evening with | 
J Mario, Dalossy and Alcock | 
and Messrs... Martinelli, Scotti, D’Angelo. 
Picch!, Ananian, Picco, Bada, BRaltrinieri and 
Audisio, Mr. Papi conducting. | 
“Marta” as matinee on Thursday with 
Mmes. Alda and Howard and Messrs. Gigli, 
Didur, Maletesta, D'Angelo and Reschilian. | 
Mr. Papi will conduct. | 
“Traviata” on Thursday evening with 
Mmes. Galli-Curci, Egener and Anthony and 
Messrs. Chamlee, DeLuca, Tibbett, Piccht, 
Bada and Picco. Miss Galli and Mr. Bon- 
figlio will dance, Mr. Moranzoni will con- 


uct. 

“Die Walkuere” on Friday evening with 
Mmes. Reinhart, Matzenauer, Onegin, Roese- | 
ler, Tiffany, Robertson, Howard, Waketficid, | 
Perini, Telva and Delaunis and Messrs. , 
Laubenthal, Whitehill, Bender. Mr. Bodan- | 
zky conducting. 

“Thaig’® will be the Saturday matinee 
opera with Mmes. Jeritza, Alcock, Guilford 
and Egener and Messrs. Tokatyan, Danise, 
D'Angelo and Reschjlian. Miss Galli and 
Mr. Bonfiglio will dance and Mr. Hassel- 
mans. will conduct. } 

“Carmen” will be given on Saturday night. | 
for the benefit of the French Hospital with 
Mmes. Easton, Sabanicva, Anthony and Tel- 
va. and Messrs. Martinclli, Mardones, Rothicr, 
Tibbett and Ananian. Miss Galli and Mrs. 
Bonfiglio wil! dance and Mr. Hasselmans 
will conduct. ‘ 

A.Grand Operatic Concert will be given! 
Sunday night under the direction of Macstro | 
Giulio Setti. The programme will include 
the first act of ‘“‘Samson et Dalila” with 
Mmes. Matzenauer and Messrs. Kingston, 
Mardones, D'Angelo, Bada, <Audisio, Res- 
chillan and Ananian; the first act:of ‘“Car- | 
men” with Mmes. Gordon and Anthony and 
Messrs. Harrold, Picco and Wolf; the second | 
act from “Il Trovatore’’ with Mmes, Peral- 
ta, Matzgenauer and Egener and Messrs. King- 
ston, Picco, Bda, Reschilian and Ananian. | 
The entire opera chorus and orchestra will 
take part. 


> rw + [te 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY 

Walter Damrosch’ will resume the Bee- 
thoven Cycle with the pair of concerts of the | 
New York Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall, Thursday afternoon and Friday even- 
ing, January 24 and 25—it being the last 
air but one in the Beethoven series. 

John Barclay, baritone, will be the as- 
sisting artist and the program planned. by 
Mr. Damrosch will have the King Stephen 
Overture, Leonore Overture, No. 3, and for! 
the particular, Symphony No. 8 in F, Well- 
ington'’s Victory or the Battle of , Vittoria. | 
Scotch Folksongs for voice, violin, violon- 
cello and’piano including Sunset, Sweet Were 
the’ Hours and Bonnie Laddic,:Highland Lad- 
die will be performed by Mr. Barclay, Gus- 
tave Tinlot, Lucien Wirsch and Mr. Dam- 

d 








The New York Symphony Orchestra will 
be heard in Walter Damrosch’s fourth Sym- | 
phony Concert for Young People in Car- 
negie Hall, Saturday afternoon, January 26, 
with Pablo Casals, the ‘cellist as the soloist | 
and a.program including the Glazounow’s | 
Symphony No. 5 in B flat, the Concerto in 
B flat for Violincello by Boscherini, and the 
Waltz, Be Enibraced Oh Ye Millions, and the 
Polka, Thunder and Lightning, both by Jo- 
hann Strauss, | 


STATE SYMPHONY 


Josef Stransky will play Tschaitiowsky’ 
Symphony ‘“Pathetique”’ at the third W 
nesday evening subscription concert of 
State Symphony Orchestra to be held 
January. 23rd at Carnegic Hall. Mitja 
kisch will be the soloist and will 
Beethoven's KEmperor Piano Concerto. 
program: will open with Brahms’ Akadem- 
ische Overture. 

At the third Sunday afternoon subscription 
concert on January 27th at the Metropolita: 
Opera House, Percy Grainger will play 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto, and the State Sym- | 
phony Orchestra will 
sakoff’s picturesque Symphonie Suite ‘“She- 
herazada,’’ and excerpts from Wagner's Ring 
arranged by Josef Stransky. 











arta nl , o 
CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
On Tuesday night at Carnegie Hall, 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff con- 
ducting, will present the following program: | 
Overture, “The Roman Carnival,” —S 
Berlioz. Symphony No. 2:B Flat Major, Op. | 
57, d’Indy. { 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis, 
R. Vaughn Williams, for Double Stringed Or- 
chestra. “Tberia,’”’ Images pour Orchestra, | 
No. 2, Debussy. 
“In the streets and by the wayside’ ' 
“The fragrance of the night’ 
“The morning of the fete day.” 
Overture Tannhauser, Wagner. 








MUSIC NOTES 


Lewis Richards, an American harpsichord. 
ist of European reputation, will make his 
New York debut at Aeolian Hall on ‘Tuesday | 
afternoon. He will have the assistan of | 
George Barrere, flautist, in a program com- | 
prising a Handel and a Bach Sonata for 
harpsichord and flute, two groups for harp- 
sichord and a group for the flute. 





will give his last 

t Carnegie Hall on Sa 
afternoon January 19th, playing an ali- | 
Chopin program, 






The music for the tone poem wh 
through “The Gift,"’ the new play by H 
Chandler and <Alethea Luce whic na | 
Lambert Stewart will show New York next 
Tuesday 1e 6Greenwich Village 








Theatre, is the com tion of Anna Lambert 
Stewart, who is a coniposer of considerable | 
distinction. { 














Edith Mason will give a ac t ala 
Carnegie Hall, Tuesday afte 
Wednesday evening at Acoliz Hall a 


recital of songs with string 
companiment will be given by 
with the New York Str 















Karle Laros wil ive his secc piaro 
recital in New Y« Sunday night, Januar) 
27th, in Aeolian Hall, his t one having 
been heard last spring, when two of his 

| own compositions, a Gavotte and a Pre- 


| lude, were well received. 


Riviera Theatre, commencing Monday. Miss | 


Brady will be assisted by 
pire Theatre cast. 





“Roseanne” will move from the Greenwich 
Village Theatre to the Century 
Monday night 
The Longacre Theatre will house L. Law 
e Weber's musical comedy, ‘‘Moonlight,”’ 
h is scheduled to open Wednesday even- 
ir January 30. ‘Little Jessie James” will 
be transferred to the Little Theatre, Monday, 
January 28th. 






“Andre Charlot's Revue of 1924" will hi 
its mid-week matinee at the Times Squar 
Theatre on Wednesday instead of Thursdays 
as has herctofore been the custom of this 

| playhouse 

The Berkeley Theatre 
Stree will open on February 4 
“Myrtle,” a new play by Willis Maxwell 

Goodhue, under the direction of Oliver Mor- 

Osco, 





on YVifty- 








the original Em- | 


giving her second and } 
season Tuesday night,) 


Katherine Bacon is 
jast piano recital this 
at Aeolian Hall. 


o 


Georges Enesco will ive his olin re- 

| cital at, Aeolian Hail, Saturday afternoon, 
January 19. 

Hutcheson 1 gis his next cital - at 


Roof next | 


; Acolian 


| 






January 


hopin will 


all Saturday afternoor 
2¢ Mendelsohn, Schumann, and ( 
be represented in his program 
Samuel Dushkin, violinist, has 
his first recital appearance i 
Sundsy afternoon, January 2 
oxram: Tartini's Sonata 
ata in E for violin alone 
Dreams by Wagner-Auver, Rondo 
Caprice No. 20 by Paganini-} i 
Wieniawski'’s Le Carnavale Russe. 
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THEATRES 


~ 





at t 


Ww, 


“The most talked-of 


scars: || HARLOT'S 


to feel pretty well 
out of it at any sort 


RITZ THEATRE 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30. 


ANDRE 


going 


of party if you have with Beatrice Lillie, 
not seen Gertrude Lawrence 
‘OUTWARD BOUND.’ ”’ and Jack Buchanan. 


-Buris Manile, News, 


cl 


he 


48th St. Evgs. 8:30. 


Mats. We 











[ THE SELWYNS present —— 


REVUE OF 1924 


A Clean Revue 


Clean Comedy, 


TIMES SQUARE 


Theatre, W. 42d St. Evs. 8:30 


| America’s Foremost Theatres and Hits, Direction of Lee & J. J. Shubert, 


PLPLLLP LL LLLP 


with 


lean Songs and 


Clean Girls! 


dd. & Sat. at 2:30 





The THEATRE 


BERNARD SHAW’'S 


SAINT JOAN 


THE COMEDY 


GUILD Presents 


SPRIN 














“The finest play written in the with Violet Homing, 
+ og . ‘ Estelle Winwood, 
English language in our day. | Avrther Brren. 
. —Broun, World. || A. E. Matthews. 

’ 7 | ASK ANYBODY! 
GARRICK °° W. 26th St. vs. 8:15 || Evs. 8:30, Mts. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:15 ELTI THEATRE 
| W. 42d St. 


OF THE YEAR 


CLEANING 


by FREDERICK LONSDALE 


HIT 


6 














x | 


Theatre, EVENINGS, 8:30 
SELWYN We 42 St. Now Mats. W od Sat 2:50 


Geo. Choos’ Screaming Musical Comedy 


Mr. Battling Buttler 


with CHAS. RUGGLES & WM. KENT 
The Funniest, Danciest Show in N. Y. | 


Ay 
Month 








Eves. at 8. 


WALTER HAMPDEN has brought back to the New York Stage 
(at the National Theatre) one of the great plays of modern times, 
giving his generation a CYRANO de BERGERAC that will rank] . 
as one of the great performances of the day. 
ring entertainment throughout.’’—New York World. 


Mats. Thurs. & Sat. at 2. Mail orders 4 


Brilliant and stir- 


weeks ahead 











4Sth St., LE. of B 
bys. 8: Mats 





BELMONT 


and Sat., 2: 





roadway, 
. Thurs 


TARNIS 


H nite 


“Most interesting. entertainment the theatre has offered this season.” 














“Heywood Broun, World. 
LITTLE a aS 


wn 


JESSIE | Ay LAFF 
Ch 


JAMES || 
Biggest Musical Comedy Hit i Feed 


Years! 


f 
} 











HEAR THE SONG 

“I g" THAT MADE || MATS WED 
LOVE | woxrn “LOVE” Bcd 
You” | FAMOUS 











With THE JAMES BOYS 
(A PAUL WHITEMAN BAND) 
LONGACRE Sritinecs wisp, 
Seats Selling for Special Matinees 
Lincoln and Washington Birthdays. 


Eves. 8:39. 
i SAT. 














AND SAT 


A.H.WOODS 
presents 


by SOHN EMERSON 









FUNNIEST 
PLAY IN 
TOWN 









HE 


65th Week, 55 


end ANITA LOOS. 


NG} 





e ‘3 
icken | 


\\ little mer | 





JOHN GOLDEN 


PRESENTS 


BOOTH 





c I WN 
wow X 








AVEN 


1 to 558 Times 


Kivenings at 8:30 


fats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





PLYMOUT4 





THE 


“Has as many laughs as a strawberry has seeds.” 


THE FUNNIEST COMEDY IN TOWN 


TERS 


POT 


MecEVOY’ NEW AMERICAN 


Street, W est. “of 
ind Saturday 


THEATRE, 45th 
Matinees Thursday 


Broadway, 


and Glob 
LI 


venings at 8:50 
at 2:30 





COMEDY 


{fist St., East of 


Matinees Thursda; 


“A Dramatic Masterpiece” 


“TheShame 
Woman” 


By LULA VOLLMER, Auth 





Double 
World's 


Premiere 


THEATRE - 
pong Me MABELN 


B's fey & 8 


an Sature 


on the same bill. 
MACK SENNETT’'S 


with the 1924 BA 


SUNDAY 2t3 


in her latest and greatest comedy 


The EXTRA GIRL’ 


HARRY LANGDON 
in “PICKING PEACHES” 


T presents 


ORMAND 


first time anywhere 
biggest comedy find 


THING BEAUTIES 





AN ALL SENNETT SHOW 





CENTRAL 


- of **Sun-Up.’ 





THEATRE, B'way, at 


Noon to 


{jth St. Thereafter 
uP. OM. 





FOO 











A NEW AMERIC 
By PERCY M 


THIS 
FINE-PRETTY WORLD 


AN COMEDY 
ACKAYE 


Ba $1 








Liberty and 


In the economic sense, there is for 


the great mass ¢ 
neither liberty mn 
out a much grea 


political libert 
the Workers. {bardix won thro 
struggle lose 
of men and women and democracy 
yr equality. With-) more thar 
ter degree of both! Becker “The 


Ernesto Berumen will i his first even- . y ; 
Sian Hall on Fepe \than now exists, the personal and|Experimeat in D 


ing annual recital at Acolian Hall on Feb- 


] » half 


which have been so 


ugh a century of 

their importance, 
itself is searcely 
pious hope.—Carl 


United States, An 
emocracy.” 














. 


- devastated France, was a clear ex- 
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A NEW BRITISH MONTHLY 


The most interesting arriv ral | 
among recent English magazines is | 





REPUBLIC 


WHAT’S PLAYING 


“Germinal,” a monthly magazine | KLAW 
: ie’ i es ? rr November 26 

of Modernity, which Sylvia Pank- | Abie’s Irish Rose..... “° May 23, ‘22 | | Meet the W VANDERBILT e 
hurst is issuing from London. In| Beventh Heaven ee sit Oetoder 30 | Im the Next Boom, __.....Nevember 27 
general form somewhat like “The|| ,.,, MAXINS BLLIOTI S| Qne King ....-.000-20 0+, November 27 
Liberator,” it has succeeded in Ge CASINO ie, Pe a PELAKGO in ichin ti 
gathering powerful material by Wildflower ........ noes: February 7 ‘23 | ‘aush, ai 08 
writers of recognized ability. The | 4, uy a May 26 jo Baay .+++ ps ata: December 4 
two Gorki stories are consummate | ‘"""" LONGACRE © | whe Petters ..cccescnssssece December 8 
character sketches. Most of the Little Jessie James........... August 15 | MOROSCO 

, lent. The full-l th SHUBERT The Other Rose ...,........ December 26 
poctry is excellent. © Tull-iength || Artists and Modela .......... August 20 | soth 
play, “The German Hobbleman,” by LYCEUM {me Alarm Clock soiai .December 24 
the imprisoned Ernst Toller, tears || Little Miss Bluebeard ........ OO 


at one’s vitals in sordid post-war | August 29 | 


The Whele Town's Talking. . 
surroundings — the hero, a man | APC 


1LLO 








German youth, at which the French | 
deplored the Ruhr occupation, and; 





September $ | 


LIBERTY 
The Rise of Rosie O'Reilly. . December 
IMPERIAL 


i} P ER RN I HR 
emasculated by the war. Among’! ae a RSICKERBOCKER el MORO‘ Ph aabecember 25 
: le Phe LOMAdy «o.oo 000 ec ees ok September c 
other familiar names are Henri Bar- | MUSIC BOX Thin Fine-Pretty World... December 26 
busse, —_ bag and—of the Musie Box Revwe. +5 * ». September 22 miei 48th ST. tetiiailite ‘tp 
< 3 ric . ¥ rj a . e BD coer rvosecsssces ~ 
ey ‘ox eae ps pea | Chicken Feed cic September 2) CNRS er 28 
’ . a OAM . ce  secsenresecs 
> i i “ i abit: «ois ethers «65 5 October 1 GREENWICH VILLAGE 
pte — “A = ay eee a ae SELWYN faensenele tticcudemur +: December 29 
fo this : dial ble “ia eS a eared The Song and Dance Man. ,Derember 31 
r s " y o 
, oad tates sage tae The Nervous aun Sree oar October 9 | EARL CARRO 
on that aMiAss ALDOR cher 18 | Kid Roots nhavinirroweecemeet 31 
; r 0 Oe ns apenectcces er bh 0 > 
A NEW ENGLISH QUARTERLY 7 cCoMEDY a | The Spook Sonata........ January 5, °24 
The Shame wane PORTE TS ober 
e > 1 BROADHE RST Outward Bound .............4 January 8 
onl ‘th, by 7. pee The Dancers ....... 0... toer 17 PLAYHOUSE 
pes e SN FuSN Auasverly NEW an | The New Poor . January 8 
azine representing the English- Ziegfeld Follies ft ag Rane October 20 | TIMES SQUARE 
spoaring, Stesee in - swe 1 , B... meerrrere rc see eas October 23  Charlet’s Revue 0h. eonoge January 9 
a out ovemen is we COLONTAL 
: Rs ye eee J i4 
known that in Europe today much || Sesnia’ Wild |; ..1.;---.Octeber 59 | Gymay dim we oe 
of the constructive activity is in.ti- | Cyrano de Beraerae .. aig Meteor 1 rae aT, egies Senmiie de 
ated by the younger generation,|/ wwoite cargo ...........:- November 5 CENTURY 
which is more concerned than its | GLOBE | Phe Miracle .........-++00- January 15 
fathers with preventing any recur-|| Stepping Stamens gigs “7 NOveMbeR 8) HENRY MILLER’S 
rence of world-horrors. The fa-|| spring Clenning ........-- syorember 9 | Fanshastler were ... January 16 
} INTER GARD 
eee meeting of the French and Topics of Woes Prk vabeene>s November 206 | The Rosxd Together.......... January 17 


Direction of Huge Riesenfeld 


R I V O LI BROADWAY 


AT 49th ST. 
j BEGINNING SUNDAY 
; 2nd Week on. Broadway 
Jesse ae & Adolph 


GLORIA SWANSON | 
The Humming Bird’ 


roduction 
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New York's Leading Theatres wid: ‘Success Se ea ee 














LPP POIs 


ul EATRE, 








THE MOST SENSATIONAL 
SUCCESS OF A DECADE — 


THE 
SWAN 


























: Vino 
“SPEED VEKSL s SPACKE,"’ 
‘PLASTIGRAM’S”) PICTURE 
sov ELTY: BILLY SULLIVAN 
in New **Leather-Pusher”’ 
Comedy. 

CARL  FORMES, Baritone. 
RIALTO MAGAZINE 
Ritvenfeld’s Classical Jazz 

F amous _Blalto” Orche stra 




















the Germans swung forward, volun- | 


Ti , i a . . s . 3 ir 
teering to work on reconstruction in Agitators we have been and agi- 


tators we must remain if we are to 


Pent ye | “ov ” 
ample of the new spirit. “Youth Ibe of any use to Socialism.—Keir 


presents a full account of new im-| : 
portant activities thruughout the | Hardie. 

world, together with the work of; ‘The idea of settling disputes by 
the younger men in literature and, resorting to murder on a wholesale 
the fine arts. The current issue is @ scale outrages every sense of right.— 
specia] number, devoted entirely to | Keir Hardie. 

the German movements. An Amer- | 

ican letter, beginning with the next! Truly the working class should 
number, will ensure representation | hate and abhor war; it brutalizes 
of such voice as America’s youth | public life, dulls the sense of honor, 
have found, and will complete the lowers the tone of national thought, 
thoroughness of the story of) and debases everything it comes into) 
“Youth.” |touch with—Keir Hardie. 





| 


The Noble “Fathers.” 
The constitutional history of the 


United States begins with the estab-, 
lishment of the government of the. 


masses by the classes. It was ex- 


pected as a matter of course that; 
the gentry would control every 


branch of the government. 
Who, save the gentry, would have 


the means or ability to attend to} 


such matters? The common people 
were not regarded as having any di- 
rect part in the gov ernment at all.— 
Henry Jones Ford, in “The Rise! 


and Growth of American Politics.” | 








subscription list. 


themselves in America and abroad. 
in the make-up of the paper from all parts of the world. 


it a full year if you can. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 





ROOM 507, PEOPLE’S HOUSE 
7 East 15th Street 


SUBSCRIPTION hes ATES 
YEAR 


What’s Everybody’s Business is 
Nobody’s Business ! 


That's why we are asking our readers to join with us in building up our 


Every person connected with The New Leader is of long experience, not 
only with the things connected with newspaper making, but also with human 
beings, and all the many phases of Labor and Social activity that now manifest 
In addition we have offers of cooperation 


All of which justifies us in the hope of building up a publication so unusual 
that every intelligent person will feel they MUST have it. 


But What’s the Use of Such a Paper 


unless it is brought to the attention of those whom it seeks to serve? So, Mr. 


Reader, we ask you to see your friends and send in their subscription. 


Che New Leader 


Make 



































iN MONTHS . Shae 
HREE. MONTHS ee R03 New York City 
HEREWITH FIND §&...... ..FOR WHICH SEND THE NEW LEADER FOR THE 
TIME INDICATED, TO THE FOLLOWING NAMES AND ADDRESSES. 
NAME ADDRESS TOWN STATE Months | AMOUNT 
ee an Fae a 
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JeRITERION ser 


“THE 
COVERED 








HUDSON THEATRE, West 44th Street 
THE 


“THE RISE OF ROSIE O’REILLY” 


THE GREAT &MERICAN SONG AND DANCE SHOW: 
LIBERTY THEATRE, West 42d Street (3\27> 


Pre by M aude 
*ulton . 
-Asofhmnate Pel Ts: 7 MOLNAR’S OVERWHELMING 
YorreeiUa and, Ri ail Ginnevehie ' ‘ COMEDY 
Comedy —RIVOLL PICTORIAL eS y 
CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA dl “EMJOYED 17. MORE at the CORT, W. 48th St. . 
Lal SW la iees nesday and Saturtiay . 
R I L T BROADWAY AGUTY-SEVEN TES PAN tc rig NCE 3 nees ‘Wed la} 1 Saturda; \ 
A AS GOOD AS ‘THE feome ; 
AT 42d ST. LULLABY "ee wonscorr-eoao 
Pe peg ha St INDAY Pinvannmalenmpntiee imines ipsteemnsancsiine anneal head 
i oe Peon je ee I] 1 THOROUGHLY ENJOYED THE COMEDY “NEIGHBORS” 
ZANE. GREY'S 48th STREET THEATRE LAST EVENING. iT j H 
“The HERITAGE 
é SEEMS TO ME THAT IN THIS YOU HAVE USED PURE 
” AMERICAN STUFF WITH GREAT EFFECT AND .HAVE. 
of the geal PERFECTED A Most CHARMING ENTERTAINMENT. 
! il ‘ 
‘ a ralmount Pi ure Eves. at 4:50, Cordially Yours, 
with Bebe. Danisis, Ernest {/4] Mate: Taee & Sat. 220 ¢ _ ig “) PRANK CRANE, 
Torrence, Nouh ‘Ber ry and hincnliiea aechatniaitiecsttienas 
- Lieyd Hughes. 
the screen By 


GEORGE M. COHAN 


in the success of his career, The Song and Dance Man 


THE HIT OF THE TOWN! 


E¥RNINGS 
WSD. AND 


HITS 


g-24- 
sat. - 80 
: B 


BIGGEST OF ALL COHAN MUSICAT. 
GEORGE M. COHAN’S COMEDIANS in 


RVENINGS, €:20; MATS.; 
AND:: SAT., oie 











WAGON” 








\ Paramount Production 
Directed by mes Cruz 
| Novel by. Eme 1 Hough 
Twice Daliy, 2:50-8:30. Sun. -Mats. at 3 
Mats, Except Sat., Sun aad holiklays 
to $1.10. vel lipgs, 
Seats 8 Weeks in A 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 





Seats on Sale 4 Weeks in Advance 


IT’S THE LIFE 





THEATRE W 42ndST Eves.ct€30 


” PRAZEE 


oe 
“THE RO 


y..G 


e NATIONAL TNSTEUTION 





Cosmopolitan’s Surprise .P 


COSMOPOLITAN THEATRE, 








27TH STREFI 
& MADISON AV. 


ABRAHAM GOLDFADDEN’S 


THEGREAT St | a et sak 
WHITE WAY THEATRE | a IPPODROME ~ 


t ITH'S ‘St PER-VAUDEVILELE, 
H Pe a NIT THAT HAS EVERYTHING 


Music—Circus—Dancing. , 
Musical Revue—Comedy = >~- 


A Revival of 








CROOK STORY 


A COSMOPOLITAN PRODUC 


with COLLEEN MOORE, FOREST 
STANLEY,HOBART BOSWORTH 


—and a big bill of 


B. F. KEITH VAUDEVILLE 











Bronx Amusements” 
{2 MURTaNEHT TT NTT 


: BRONX OPERA HOUSE 


149th ST., E, of 30+ 
POP, PRICES ; MATS; WE D. ‘t "SAT, 


Fes Lou 


Begi nning Monday Eve. Jan. 2ts 
The Messrs Shubert Present 
THE JOYOUS MUSICAL SHOW 

OF YOUTH 
“SALLY 
IRENE 
andMARY”’ 


wi ith EDDIE DOWLING 


Met 





rt nou eo nnbabunnesiznsgn 


Louis se ‘Br own > 
MUSICAL COMEDY SENSATION 
Direct From One Year on Broadway 
With the Cavino Theatre Beauty Ballet 


} 


WEEK or 
AT 


SUE EEE ee ee 


PAGER 





| EVELIONE TAGLIONE, 
‘THROUGH || 2s 
THE DARK” ae 


SO TO i “+ MONDAY EMENING, 


Acolian Hall, 


HUTCHESON | 


Aeolian Hall, 


Acolian “Hi all, 


CABRILOVITSCH | 
NY. SYMPHONY ents Es 


x Pl 

’ : ‘fe Boy CARNEGIE HALL, SUNDAY AFT., 3:00 
Leo Schultz, Cello Solokst 

Schube 2»? Symphony 

“Blue :Danube 

AT 8:30 

the Studeate' Cencert, RUA EATON, 

Soy pone Ko rn ~o 

rtn “r : 75 Bo x 
Thars- a. $:30; Fe 


Tohaikoysky 4th 8) harry sp! 
! ° de ee Ov 


Stransky, Conduct ° 
: Untinish 
1 & Jo S S t iano Cauca in Sketches, 


Fri, Eve., Feb. ist, at 8/15. th 
° Weber-Wein- 
er ate, $ic 
“Att. 2:30, 
Bee thoven’ s 


“ger's *“Hflter’’ 


PIANIST Hood STKATEN CONCERT OF SEASON, 
St way Pleno. | ARTHUR JUDSON, Mer. (Steiaway Pinpo.) 
‘ pare shtedstindde, bancanitiltintliinditia en Rib & 
Sai. Aft., Jan. 26, at 3 a 
Concert Mettegem't Arthur Judson Presents 
MARIE 


Roemaet Rosanoff 
‘Cello Recital, Willem Willeke, ‘Cond. 
Pr . nm. AEOLIAN HALL, Thursday Evening, 
January 24, at 8:15 


BACHAUS 


Piano _Ree ital 





JANUARY, 28TH F J 
G ND CANAR WALTER DAV ROSCH Conductor Carnegie Hall, Tues, Aft., Jan 22, at % 
reatest all Myste 6 oe ay 24, 
ina tiesteatte Mantra) inrizg, CABegie Hat i viee dug. ts at eta ? 
: . | ' lite FIFTH PAIR BEETHOVEN CYCLE L 
Breohiw A Soloiat 0 H NBA K | ton 
; verture ing Stephen vt Seoteh olk- 
yn musements songs: Sym hi nd No &: Song ‘of the Flea 
nesneenemenenten - - — = and | at he had Overture Leonore No 3; 
LOEW’S : 7 om 
ABOL tAN BALS.. Sun Carnegie Hall, Tues. Eve, Jan 22, at 8:15. 


PALACE 


E. N. Y. Ave. & Douglas St., Brooklyn 
Entire Week January 21 


The World’s Ye 


aie La M AR 


4 


21, 22, 23 “ihuster “Keaton 
i “OUR HOS- 

















| arrested at the Weimar rai 
| tioa last night, 
| patch received here, on 
being implicat ed in illeg: 


| of socialists to official positions. 





according to a dis- | 
a charge of 
] pra tice 
ntnient 


Fal 


in connection with the ap poi 


| Management 


Dushkin 


\Levitzki 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


“LAROS 


800 Good Seats- $1.00 


s. 


MU El 


CLEVELAND 
ORCHESTRA 


pilots See” tae oe Pee NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor. 
s Al i Carnegie Hall, Tomorrow (Sat.) Aft. +: ei Aa ct 
Tel ls All! Last Recital of’ Season. WisCHA ii \TE " ARNEGIE HALL, 


Wed. Aft., Jan. 23 


YMPHONY 


Zave Grey's PITALIT 
oo a ia ~_ F jes letro Ploture cuovrix rrocram with  JQSEF STRANSKY 
of the CANYON” . ° , ‘ ’ 
With Lots Wils in Walt egere Soren Hall, Wed. Eve., Jan. 23, Te TE TIA MKISCH 
Your personal efforts beat all NAME OF SENDER. ..00.00sscvesievsscesdevesecesi ROKED MOVIES” at 8:15 wiapsvaodh pats talks. 
the letters we could write, and Se eee ee as = ro ~<a" ieee SECOND RECITAL—MARGUERITE METROPOLITAN O. i. Sun. Aft.. Jan. 37. 
you know lots of people that we Socialist Minister Arrested A I = “SHEHEREZADE” ©? Juscenis 
néver even heard of. RE so 6.0 456 Cs a eee RENO a Cd oe eek be CSUR Berlin, Jan. 13.—Herr Hermaz n, Va r CZ S } . at -Row Office 
Minister of the Int erior in the Social- oloist PERCY GRAINGER 
ist Government at Thurin C ABNEGIE, Bat. 1—SATU BDAY EVENING. 


SUNDAY EVE., ' 23 
CHIRD vior tN ‘REC it 1 SBRONISLAW 


HUBERMAN 


Hurok, Ine. abe) Tickets NOW. Supreme Concert Mgt. (inate) ~ 


—— ees 


Re 
NEXT SUNDAY, LAST, ¥AN ' 





MATS. +: 


HATSAVEDNESDAYS*SATURDAY at 2:30. SH... 2 


Columbus Circle Famous Comed Novel: vy—Minstrelsy--Sensation "i 
” | Aireatest | « 
Jewesss sess soos sus «© {| TWO KUNNELEMMELS? |< Dai zara, Bro Ee. 
Victor Herbert _and his Orchestra DIRECTED BY MAURICE SWARTZ , 2,000 Good waves et 1,000 Orch. . 
er Tene be a | : PREMEERE FRI. EVG, |} Seats 50c . Any’ a * Seafs at $1 - 
ae BR A | 7. * et — & | 1,500 Seats 2he  Wortd | taeane Tee 
230 and #10, || BRING THE KIDDIES ‘TO- TOY- 
4st OADWAY oss | we. |_LAND. “HEAR ‘EM LAUGH.” 
ALL THIS WEEK ‘- by 
JACK BOYLE’S “Boston Blackie” || M USIC. and con CERTS “a 
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THE NEW LEADER 


io NEW LEADER greets its readers 


Assistant Editor . 








and loyal supporters with confidence | 


- that it will merit their hearty support. 
We are not of those who believe that the 
point of view is limited when it assumes a 
definite classification. The New Leader is 
Socialist in its point of view. It is published 
to support the Socialist Party. It is not “‘lib- 
eral,” or “radical,’’ or “progressive.” Nota 
few careerists, and certainly some charlatans, 
take refuge behind these names. 
Gladstone and Woodrow Wilson have scut- 
tled whole cargoes of “‘liberals’’ and “‘pro- 
gressives’ and other gudgeons await the 
same fate. 


On the other hand, the Socialist interpre- 
tation of modern civilization has been veri- 
fied by events in the past nine years. A 
philosophy of society and history that has 
thundered its lessons through giant guns; 
that finds its justification in forecasts that 
were verified when many foreign offices 


yielded up their dirty secrets; that refused | 


to accept the coin of the statesmen of capital- 
ism and in the post-war period proved that 
ic was counterfeit; that anticipated the grab 
and loot of the peace treaties and the abys- 
mal reaction of the exponents of ‘‘democ- 
racy,’ is a philosophy which we are proud 
to defend. 

We Socialists have paid the price of our 
scientific perspective. But we have our 
own self-respect. We were not taken in by 
swindlers. We have lost nothing worth 
while during these tragic nine years. We 
have been gagged. We have been mobbed 
and jailed. But we have had no illusions. 
We think now of the “‘war for democracy” 
what we thought of it in 1917. Many others 
are coming to think as we do. 

We have seen many of those who were 


formerly with us attracted by the imperialist 
vendors of hokum. They were used for a 


time and then cast aside by their employers. | 


We have seen still others who left us adopt 
programs in anticipation of imminent social 
upheaval in the United States. We observe 
them now as the most incorrigible of petty 
opportunists, ready to support any “‘pro- 
gressive’ third party that will permit them 
to crawl in at the back door. It is no acci- 
dent that these two types may eventually 
meet on common ground. 


Considering this recent history, there is 
urgent need for The New Leader, a Socialist 
publication that will interpret current events 
and tendencies in the labor movement, in in- 
dustry,in politics,and international relations. 


The working class is being developed and. 


disciplined by social evolution to play a great 
role in history. That role is to liberate mod- 
ern society from the crazy contradistinctions 
in which it is now caught. The capitalist 
nations of the world have entered upon a 
career of drunken imperialism. Within 
each nation the struggle between the classes 
grows ever sharper. Above the mass of 
workers the struggle is over the plunder ex- 
tracted from labor power. These struggles 
are being fought out in terms of politics, gov- 
ernment, and law, as well as in war and 
diplomacy, trustification and concession- 
hunting, and in. strikes, lockouts, and the 
achievements of the unions of Labor. 

The present capitalist ‘‘order’’ is not final, 
no more than the regime of feudalism was. 
There is every reason for believing that the 
Fourth Estate, the working class, will play 


Men like | 


organizing society on a basis of cooperative 
ownership and administering it on a basis of 
democratic equity. While believing that this 
is the mission of the next great class in his- 
|tory, we shall not make the mistake of glori- 
‘fying the working class. It does not have 
‘all the virtues, but in the triumph of its 
‘claims for emancipation is bound up the 
‘peace and security of a warless world. 

The New Leader will heartily support the 
struggles of the workers for shorter hours, 
/more income, better sanitary conditions, and 
‘increasing control of industry. . We shall 
support the idea of a labor party that will 
include the powerful trade unions whenever 
they are ready to act, but we cannot follow 
any ill-defined and vague “‘liberal”’ or ‘‘pro- 
gressive’ party rooted in temporary discon- 
‘tent and not specifically aiming at the over- 
‘throw of capitalism. We shall urge the 
recognition of Russia and take pleasure in 
puncturing the anti-Soviet fairy tales turned 
out by the rumor factories of the kept press. 
At the same time, we shall avoid those droll 
humorists, the Communists, and _ their 
bizarre programs, “‘theses,’’ catechisms, 
‘manifestoes, and the like. 

In a word, The New Leader will be a pub- 
lication devoted to the Socialist Party and 
will aid in rebuilding the Socialist movement 
in the United States. Into the Socialist Party 
has gone the devotion and sacrifice of thou- 
sands of workers in the past twenty-two 
years. It has gone through the fires of per- 
-secution; it has won the affection of those 
‘who appreciate devotion to convictions when 
‘men and women were mobbed, jailed, ostra- 
icized, or deported by the crazed tools and 
dupes of a reactionary class. 
| The Socialist Party is here to stay. The 
| New Leader calls to the colors those veterans 
‘and enthusiasts, hundreds of whom have 
already responded from all parts of the coun- 
try with subscriptions and letters of en- 
couragement and which forecast a brighi 
future for it. Our editorial staff will make 


his life been spared, Arthur Gleason's per- 
sonality was almost unknown. He had 
never been much in the limelight, and so 
his passing had not very much ‘news 
value.” ; 

Gleason was modest to a fault—literally 

to a fault, for his good influence might have 
been greater than it was had he been less loth 
Ito push himself to the front. But it is a 
lovable fault, characteristic of big and hon- 
jam men. 
_ Is “‘honest’’ a cold and colorless word? 
Not if one really means it. Most of us 
are honest in a formal, negative, external 
way. Not so many are actively and posi- 
tively honest—-whole-hearted and _intel- 
lectually as well as morally  straight— 
“made of one piece,”” as the Germans say. 
Arthur Gleason was. 

It was this rarer kind of honesty that dis- 
'tinguished Gleason from the greater num- 
ber of the so-called “‘intellectuals’’ who con- 
‘cern themselves with Labor problems. He 
/was not seeking emotional thrills, any more 
|than he was seeking personal glory. He 
‘saw the working class as it is, with all its 
|weakness and all its strength, and he re- 
|spected it and believed in it—which few of 
its ““friends’’ really do. Therefore he neither 
|flattered the Labor movement nor impa- 
itiently scolded it, nor sought leadership 
‘within it, but found out what he could do 
that it needed done, and did just thar in 
simple good faith. 

His work will live, so completely merged 
into the growing life of the Labor move- 
ment that only a few will be able to say 
just what his contribution was. Perhaps 
that is just the kind of a monument he 
| would have desired. 


| 


| 





| 











SOCIALISM, AN “IMPORTATION” 
bate ToCES as an orthodox importa- 


tion is nothing but a mess in the 
United States,” observes Norman 


|The New Leader indispensable to them. They | Hapgood in Hearst's International for Janu- 
‘must introduce it to their friends and so ex- | @°Y: | He might just as well have said that 
‘tend its circulation and influence until it is a | MUSIC; and science and art are importations. 


| power in shaping the thought and action of | Is it not queer that many who are regarded 


‘the working class. 





FIRST AID TO THE ENEMY 


|? HE NEW LEADER is not averse to| 


offering first aid to editors of the more 


reactionary press upon the appearance | 


‘of this first issue. Either they should ignore 
‘it entirely or follow a course that has often 
served them in earning their weekly stipends. 
| The latter course should take the following 
form: In the face of the prostration of capital- 
‘ism abroad tell us that Socialism ‘‘will not 
'work.” Ignore the rise of nearly a dozen 
dictators in Europe and tell us that we 
| would “destroy democracy.” Forget that 
legislation in this country for several years 
tends to standardize opinions, conscript 
labor for the owners of capital, and regulate 
thought, and tell us that we would “reduce 
all to a dead level.’’ Remain blissfully ig- 
/norant of the war loot taken by our glorified 
'profiteers and tell us that we Socialists 
would “confiscate” everything, including 
‘your servile salaries. Never mind the 
Soviet of oil, railroads, coal, and banks 
that rules at Washington. Tell us that 
we would run the government in the 
interest of a class. Forget Coolidge’s ad- 
vice to the plundered farmers that “no 
resort to the public Treasury will be of any 
permanent value in establishing agricul- 
ture,” and then urge that a few millions 
be handed over to the shipping interests. 
All this serves as a good lead in dealing 
with such “‘unpatriotic’’ discontent as we 
represent. The theme has endless varia- 
tions and you are capable of working it for 
all that it is worth. Be happy in the knowl- 
edge that you are serving your beloved 
country, to say nothing of the Christian 
gentlemen who have gathered it in as their 
corporate property to be administered for 


their ease and happiness. 

M by the press, and particularly by the 
Hi Radical and Labor press, the 
memory of Arthur Gleason, the news of 
whose sudden and all too early death broke 
in on the pleasures of holiday week. _Per- 
haps no one is to blame. Those who had 
associated with him closely enough to know 
the essential goodness of the man may feel 





ARTHUR GLEASON 
UCH less than justice has been done 


to 


timately fine to be written about. To the 


masses whom he had served so well, and brings us to the time when a man accumu-| Ages. 


|as having open minds will lapse into the idea 
| that opinions are taboo if it can be said that 
| they have their origin across the frontier? 

But in this case the view of Socialist ideas 
as an “importation” reveals lack of informa- 
tion of American history. It would be an 
easy task to quote statements from early 
labor documents in this country of a distinct 
Socialist character years before the Com- 
munist Manifesto was written. That this 
is possible might be easily surmised from 
the fact that similar conditions give rise to 
similar ideas. Declarations avowing the 
existence of class struggles were made as 
early as 1830 in this country. This was 
seventeen years before the Manifesto was 
written. 

Mr. Hapgood is no more fortunate when 
he refers to the British Labor Party as “‘the 
most powerful progressive party in the 
world.” It is affiliated with a socialist inter- 
national whose objective is the reorganiza- 
tion of capitalism on a Socialist basis. That 
its own objective is the same way be seen 
from its declaration of principles: 

To secure for the producers by hand or 
by brain the full fruits of their industry, 
and the most equitable distribution thereof 
that may be possible, upon the basis of the 
common ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and the best obtainable system of 
popular administration and control of each 





industry by service. 





| The “progressive” in this country would | 


faint if asked to subscribe to this declaration. | 

| He would likely consider it an ‘‘importation’”’ | 
|from England just as the British “‘progres- | 
'sive’’ would consider it an “‘importation”’ 
from Germany or France. Socialism is not 
|an importation in any country. It is an inter- 
national movement, as international as capi- 
talism itself and represents the intelligent 
revolt of workers who have been emanci- 
pated from ‘“‘liberalism,”’ “‘progressivism”’ 
‘and the like. 





| 
THE FOLKLORE ECONOMISTS 
No economist of modern times has done | 
more to maintain the prestige of what Thorn- 
stein Beblen calls ‘the folklore of political 
economy than J. Laurence Laughlin. In 
the Yale Review for January Professor 
|Laughlin treats his readers to an article on| 
“The Logic of Capitalism."” The folklore! 
lof the infant days of political economy is 
served as twentieth century wisdom. 
the development of tools 


e 


Considering 


wealth in ever greater abundance, the writer 


leisure to construct anew implement.” This 
was “‘epoch-making.” Because in this ac- 
cumulation we date “‘the birth of capital.” 

This cannot be reconciled with science or 
history. It is folklore, one of those pleasant 
tales invented by the old economists to ac- 
count for the accumulation of capital in the 
hands of one class while another class labors 
to increase that capital for the greater glory 
of its owners. In this country this folklore 
is a source of comfort to our capitalist no- 
bility who are generous in endowing chairs 
of political economy that this folklore may 
be drummed into the heads of unsuspecting 
youth. 

Nowhere in the world has the origin of 
capital been so apparent, except to the econ- 
omists, as in the United States. It has its 
origin in the seizure of lands, piracy and the 
slave trade. Even before the Negro was 
seized in Africa and brought to Virginia to 
enjoy the task of working for his Christian 
masters, the white laborers of Europe were 
sold into limited servitude in America. Some 
were kidnapped, some were beguiled, others 
were imported as convicts and political of- 
fenders from England. 

These facts form the rosy background of 
the origin of capital in the United States. 
The laboring masses, black and white, pro- 
duced that original surplus which formed 
the first installments of private capital in the 
colonies. The rest was easy. The colonial 
governments in the possession of the owners 
of this early form of capital were the coercive 
agencies for keeping the laborers to their 
tasks. 

There is much more of interest in the fur- 
ther developmen of capital which we cannot 
consider here, but in outline the above are 
the main facts. Capital had its origin not in 
the honesty, hard work and Christian virtues 
of brotherhood, but in usi:pation, robbery 
and force. When folklore is driven out of 
political economy science and history may 
have a chance, but not before. 


FELIPE CARRILLO 


Socialists everywhere will sorrow at the 
death of Felipe Carrillo, Socialist Governor 
of Yucatan, who was murdered by the 
counter-revolutionists. 
long an intimate, associate and comrade of 
Carrillo, writes a touching tribute to him 
in this issue of The New Leader. 

Another side of that man who gave his 
life for the peons should also be mentioned, 
his work for science. When expeditions 
from New York were investigating the 
great Mayan ruins in Yucatan a year ago, 
investigations that have resulted in remark- 
able discoveries of the greatest importance 
to history, science and archaeology, they 
found Governor Carrillo of the greatest aid 
tothem. He placed all the facilities of the 
State at their disposal and entertained them 
royally before they plunged into the wilder- 
ness. 

Carrillo, the Socialist, the peon, the 
revolutionist, who did so much for his own 
people, still had time to think of interests 
that were not bounded by the frontiers of 
his State. Many rulers in countries that 
call themselves “‘enlightened” cannot say 





Roberto-Haberman, 


as much for themselves. 





HE Socialist and Labor movement of 

T New York is to be congratulated upon 

the opening of two important institu- 
tions within the past few days. 

The day following the opening of the 
East Side Socialist Center the International 
Bank threw open its doors to the public. The 
International is the fourth Labor bank in the 
city, and it is peculiarly the property of those 
unions and organizations that are closest to 
the Socialist movement. 

The East Side Socialist Center is destined 
to be the nucleus of a great political and edu- 
cational movement that will fully justify the 
difficulties that had to b® overcome in its 
establishment. 

Long life and usefulness to both of them! 





Boris Brasol, representative of the Grand 
Duke Cyril of Russia, denies that the latter 
has given up his rights to the Russian throne. 
‘The Grand Duke Cyril,” said Boris, ‘took 
upon himself the guardianship of the Im- 
perial Throne because he deemed it his duty, 
and cannot relieve himself of his burden.” 
We will relieve Cyril of his ‘“burden”’ if he 
can tell us where in the scrap pile the Russian 
throne can be found. As a curio it might 
bring enough on the market to feed a half- 
dozen Russian children. 


entra The Popular Mechanics Magazine: carries 
that his friendship was a thing too in-| which have enabled society to produce as. item to the effect that the hunt for the 


origin of America’s name leads to the Dark 
We are inclined to think that the 


the chief and most important role in re-|would have served yet more fruitfully had \lated a little surplus “for idleness, or for! hunters are on the right trail. 





